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Copyright 1931 by Joseph Damon. 
HEROIC SIZE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


An Impressive Historical Display for Any of the Events, During the Nine Months Celebration 
of the George Washington Bicentennial, February to November, 1932. 


Orders Now Being Taken For Early Delivery. Write For Descriptive Literature. 


Designed and Executed By 


MESSMORE and DAMON, Inc. 
404 West 27th Street - - - New York City 














THERE’S A 





| Fwilight Zoe’ IN 


WINDOW DRESSING 


The effectiveness of light is as im- 
portant as the quality of merchan- 
dise in modern window dressing. 
For no display—however expertly 
arranged—can successfully survive 
the handicap of Twilight Zone* 
lighting. 





Twilight Zone lighting, neither ob- 
vious darkness nor adequate iliumi- 
nation, is usually difficult to detect. 
But it prevents to a surprising de- 
gree the display of articles in their 
true value. Merchants and display 
men, puzzled over the failure of a 
window to attract customers, fre- 
quently blame every cause but the 
right one. 





ceo ss re 
your free copy of “Mer- 
chandising Steps Out 
of the Twilight Zone.” 
No obligation whatever. 


Why not arrange today for a 
thorough study of your lighting 
problems? Specialists from your 
local light and power company 
the Westinghouse organization are 
always available to assist in elimi- 
nating the Twilight Zone, a needless 
handicap to successful selling. 


Out of the Twilight Zone 


For those interested in more profit- 
able selling, an interesting, illustrat 
ed booklet, “Merchandising Step- 
Out of the Twilight Zone,” is avail 
able. Write for a copy to the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, Depart- 
ment 203, 150 Broadway, New York. 


*The deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Through their close and daily contact 
with the people, the department stores 
and merchants of the country are in posi- 
tion to take a very important part in 
the nation-wide celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washingtcn. Millions of men, 
women and children in every city and 
town will have an active part in the cele- 
bration, and hundreds of appropriate dis- 
Plays and exhibits will be arranged and 
viewed. In our article titled. “A Display 
Calendar of George Washington Events,” 
page 4, we have attempted to suggest a 
complete list of special events for which 
some attempt should be made to provide 
appropriate displays. Familiarize your- 
self with this calendar and make your 
preparations in advance. 


* * * 


Those that have watched the changing 
styles in display advertising themes have 
noticed the rapid advance made by certain 
types of nationally advertised products. 
These changes, while quite radical in 
their developments, have been quite in 
keeping with twentieth century display 
trends. Recently, in New York City, a 
display so different in construction, de- 
sign, appeal and beauty was installed, 
and it attracted so much favorable atten- 
tion that we have suggested a simple 
duplication of effects for the field, and 
asked our readers: “Can ... Or, Can’t 
This Display Be Installed?” It’s on 
page 10. 


* * * 


Some retailers are the type of men who 
will kick their displaymen out so they 
can get their windows trimmed without an 
argument. And, as Wm. H. Scharning- 
hausen, display director, The Bon Marche, 
Seattle, Washington, so authoritatively 
states: “Without argument and annoy- 
ance means without thought.” Mr. 
Scharninghausen also says: “The big re- 
tailer, on the other hand, is likely to be 
a man who welcomes argument. He wants 
to dig up the facts; he is willing to learn. 
He is not willing to sacrifice his business 
on the alter of some self-centered preju- 
dice of old-fashioned merchandising.” We 
could continue quoting from this splendid 
story, but turn to page 14 and read for 
yourself, “Windows That Bring Them 
Into the Store.” 


* * * 


Space not permitting, the story concern- 
ing the development of a new type ad- 
vertising display, scheduled for this issue, 
could not be included. We hope to pre- 
sent this new idea in the January issue. 


* * * 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Once each year DISPLAY WORLD at- 
tempts to cover, in a display review, the 
activities of the past year and the plans 
and hopes for future display trends. 
Leaders in every branch of display ad- 
vertising are called upon to contribute 
some thought or idea that will focus at- 
tention on display ... . that will help 
display go forward. 


* * * 


Your editor is modest'in admitting, at 
this early date, that material already sub- 
mitted for this number exceeds in in- 
spirational and practical value every hope 
that he had for this, the first review as- 
sembled under his editorship. We believe 
the Ninth Annual Display Review will 
be retained for many years for its refer- 
ence value. It will command attention 
throughout the entire industry and pro- 
fession. 

DATE— JANUARY 15 

ISSUE—10,000 COPIES 

THE NINTH ANNUAL DISPLAY 
REVIEW 
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Bevelled edge cut-out letters and 
scroll designs enhance the effective- 
ness of the attractive name placque 
shown above. Produced with the 
Cutawl and bevel-cutting attachment 
illustrated above. 


Cutawl cuts both intricate and 
simple designs in--- 


Aluminum sheet Homacote 
Asbestos Leather 

Bakelite Linoleum 
Beaver board Masonite 


Brass sheet 
Cardboard 
Celluloid 
Celotex 
Cloth 

Compo board 
Copper sheet 
Cornell board 
Felt 

Fibre sheet 


International Register Co., 


13 S. Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send further description of the 
Also advise how we may secure 
a machine on Ten-Day Free Trial. 


Cutawl. 


GES on cssti ec cetawes tetas tne 


We are interested in cutting the following 


material 


Paper, all kinds 
Rubber sheet 
Steel sheet 
Stencil board 
Upson board 
Veneer 

Wall board 
Wood 

Zinc sheet 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Pee EE EG scamactaieai dct maleic: | 
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Order for “Cutawl Design” Book 


Send postpaid at once, a copy of 
“Cutawl Designs” for $2.50. If our check 
is not enclosed, send C. O. D. to name 
and address given above. 

Mark (X) in square: 


December, 1931 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Sales Punch 


for Your 


DISPLAYS 


with the 





TRY 11" 
10 Days FREE--our risk 


Use the Cutawl in your Display Work a few days and 
you'll decide it is the best aid to Original Advertising you 
ever had. With it you can put more sales punch in your 
displays, easily and at low cost. You'll find it indispen- 
sable for making clever cut-out backgrounds, signs, win- 
dow displays and store decorations .... and cut-outs, you 
know, are now the Popular 
Display Media for Attract- 
ing Public Attention. They 
catch the eye and help make 
sales! Don’t wait another 
day. Send the Coupon NOW 
for complete, interesting de- 
tails regarding the Cutawl 
and our free offer to let it 
prove its worth to you. The 
Cutawl is not expensive and 
you can, if you wish— 








Get This 
3 U Y | T remarkable book of original cut- 
out suggestions, containing 96 


unique designs and 70 full-page 


photo reproductions of outstand- 
ing interior and window displays. 
Yours to copy or adapt as you 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 
13 South Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


wish. Sent postpaid, only $2.50. 
USE ORDER COUPON AT LEFT 
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Oh Long May 
It Wave 


DISPLAY WORLD 





HOW ARE YOU GOING TO DISPLAY 


THE AMERICAN FLAG DURING THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 


HE George Washington Bicentennial celebra- 
tion will see more American flags on display 
than at any time since the Armistice. That 
means that many decorators who are not 

familiar with the national flag code will display the 
flag incorrectly. Therefore, DISPLAY WORLD pre- 
sents the following rules adopted by the national flag 
conference for your guidance. Let us display the 
American flag correctly in 1932. 

1. The flag should be displayed only from sunrise 
to sunset, or between such hours as may be designated 
by proper authority. It should be displayed on na- 
tional and state holidays and on historic and special 
occasions. 

2. When carried in a procession with another flag 
or flags, the flag of the United States should be either 
on the marching right, i. e., the flag’s own right, or 
when there is a line of other flags the flag of the 
United States may be in front of the center. 

3. When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, the flag of the United States 
should be in front of the other flag. 

4. When a number of flags are grouped and dis- 
played from staffs, the flag of the United States 
should be in the center or at the highest point. 

5. When flags of states or cities or pennants of 
societies are flown on the same halyard with the flag 
of the United States, the national flag should always 
be at the peak. When flown from adjacent staffs the 
flag of the United States should be hoisted first. No 
flag or pennant should be placed above or to the 
right. 

6. When flags of two or more nations are dis- 
played they should be flown from separate staffs of 
the same height arid the flags should be of approxi- 
mately equal size. 

7. When the flag is displayed from a staff project- 
ing horizontally or at an angle from the window sill, 
balcony, or front of building, the union of the flag 
should go clear to the-head of the staff unless the 
flag is at half mast. . 

8. When the flag of the United States is displayed 
in a manner other than by being flown from a staff 
it should be displayed flat, whether indoors or out. 
When displayed either horizontally or vertically 
against a wall, the union should be uppermost and to 
the flag’s own right, i. e., to the observer’s left. When 
displayed in a window it should be displayed the same 
way, that is, with the union or blue field to the left of 
the observer in the street. 

9. When displayed over the middle of the street, as 


between buildings, the flag of the United States should 
be suspended vertically with the union to the north in 
an east-and-west street or to the east in a north-and- 
south street. 

10. When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag 
should be displayed above and behind the speaker. 
It should never be used to cover the speaker’s desk 
nor to drape over the front of the platform. If flown 
from a staff it should be on the speaker’s right. 

11. When used in unveiling a statue or monument, 
the flag should not be allowed to fall to the ground 
but should be carried aloft to wave out, forming a 
distinctive feature. 

12. When flown at half staff, the flag is hoisted to 
the peak for an instant, and then lowered to the half 
staff position, but before lowering the flag for the day 
it is raised again to the peak. By “half staff” is meant 
hauling the flag down to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. If local conditions 
require, divergence from this position is permissable. 
On- Memorial Day, May 30th, the flag is displayed at 
half staff from sunrise until noon and at full staff from 
noon until sunset. 

13. Flags flown from fixed staffs are placed at half 
staff to indicate mourning. When the flag is displayed 
on a small staff, as when carried in parade, mourn- 
ing is indicated by attaching two streamers of black 
crepe to the spear head, allowing the streamers to fall 
naturally. 

14. When used to cover a casket the flag should 
be placed so that the union is at the head and over the 
left shoulder. The flag should not be lowered into the 
grave nor allowed to touch the ground. 

15. When the flag is displayed in the body of the 
church it should be from a staff placed on the congre- 
gation’s right as they face the clergyman. The service 
flag, the state flag, or other flag should be at the left 
of the congregation. If in the chancel, or on the plat- 
form, the flag of the United States should be placed 
on the clergyman’s right as he faces the congregation 
and other flags on his left. 

The pledge to the flag, it is asserted, was written in 
August, 1892, by Francis Bellamy a member of the 
staff of the Youth’s Companion. It is taught in many 
of the schools and is repeated by the pupils daily. 
The pledge, as it was originally written, is: 


“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States 
And to the Republic. for which it stands, 

One Nation, indivisible, 

With liberty and justice for all.” 
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Suggestions for George Washington 


Window and Store 


Displays 


HROUGH their close and 
daily contact with the 
people, the department 
stores and merchants of 

the country are in a position to 
take a very important part in the 
nation-wide celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington. Millions 
of men, women and children in 
every city and town in the country 
will have an active part in the cele- 
bration beginning February 22 and 
continuing until Thanksgiving 
Day, 1932. 

Every store will find in its own 
city a committee planning the local 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This article has been pre- 
pared from material contained in the booklet, 
“Suggestions for Merchants and Department Store 
Cooperation,” issued by the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


art exhibits, Colonial exhibits and 
special contests are among the ac- 
tivities planned by various com- 
mittees. 

Every store, as part of the com- 
munity, will find innumerable ways 
to assist in these local patriotic 
celebrations. There will be con- 
siderable demand for special mer- 
chandise and novelties necessary in 
a celebration of this type, and 
every store should be in a position 
to satisfy these demands. Display- 
men will play a very important 
part in the exploitation of the Bi- 
centennial. They will be called 
upon to merchandise all types of 


series of celebrations in cooperation —«Houdon” bust of “Washington” se- windows in which George Wash- 
with the United States George lected as the original for official pictures ington goods will be shown. They 


Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. Plays, pageants, parades, marionette shows, 
costume balls, bridge parties, teas, historical movies, 


—In this inspirational “George Washing- 
ton” window, “Ray Martin,” Consolidated 
Gas, N. Y. C., perpetuates the spirit of 
“Washington” and produces a display beau- 
tiful in its simplicity and dignity— 








during the celebration— 


will be called upon to arrange 
special exhibits, floats, interiors, etc., so, displaymen, 
what do you know about the Colonial period? What 
plans have you made to give your store correct displays 
during this celebration? What are you going to do? 

In almost every community there is some relic of 
historical importance in the life of George Washington 
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or of America’s early days. Store windows are a most 
desirable place for showing these relics to the public. 
In many cities the local and state committees are get- 
ting the cooperation of stores and the use of their win- 
dows for these exhibitions. It is suggested that dis- 
playmen get in touch with the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and the Sons 
of the American Revolution for ideas and advice re- 
garding Washington relics. Historical and educational 
societies will be helpful also. 


The following are suggestions along this line: 
Special displays and backgrounds depicting the life of 
George Washington; window exhibitions of famous 
paintings of Washington and Revolutionary War inci- 
dents ; art exhibits from local art schools on Washing- 
ton and related subjects; exhibitions of historical pa- 
pers; displays of new books on Washington’s life; 
window exhibitions of genuine (if possible), Colonial 
costumes in contrast to modern costumes; special Co- 
lonial merchandise displays of items on sale in the store ; 
special toy and stamp display; exhibits by fraternal, 
church, historical or civic groups, in window space 
loaned by the store for that purpose; the playing of 
flood lights outside, on either a tableau or figure of 
Washington or a special message; flags and pennant 
decorations ; special decorations for departments selling 
Bicentennial merchandise’; decoration of the wall space 
over elevator entrances: 


Every store should make a special effort to open the 
period of the celebration February 22, 1932, with im- 
pressive interior and exterior decorations and displays 
of special merchandise. It is urged also that advance 
publicity be given to the plans for the celebration in 
the store and the community, beginning as early as pos- 
sible in the Fall of 1931. Advance advertising and 
interior and exterior displays are suggested. 


The dates proposed below for special store activity, 


DISPLAY WORLD 











—From Barker Bros., Los Angeles, comes 
this exquisite “John Roy Stewart” display 
featuring a “Sheraton” dining room. Cos- 
tumes of the period are shown. This win- 
dow will give displaymen splendid ideas 
for displays of “Colonial” furniture— 


during the celebration period in 1932, are of national 
significance and will be useful to stores in all parts 
of the country. In addition each community will have 
dates of local significance, especially those communities 
which have local anniversaries associated with George 
Washington or the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 

Some of the dates of national signficance are as 
follows: February 15—First window displays of 
Washingtoniana, display and advertise novelties and 
merchandise for Washington Birthday parties; Febru- 
ary 20—Impressive displays in window and store both 
interior and exterior ; February 22-27—-Special George 
Washington Birthday sale, including an inside attrac- 
tion for adults and children, such as marionette shows 
on life of Washington or special moving pictures; 
February 23—Mass meeting of employees with speak- 
ers and patroit songs or play ; March 27—Easter week, 
other attractions for adults and children 

April 19—Patroits’ Day (anniversary of the battle 
of Lexington and Concord), new exhibits from local 
patriotic societies; April 25-May 2—Boys’ week, orig- 
inally sponsored by the Rotary Club of New York, now 
a national event ; April 30—Washington’s first inaugur- 
ation day, a window presentation, a display of all the 
Presidents in pictures. 

May 1—National music week, feature Colonial and 
Bicentennial music; May 5—Arbor Day, Tree planting 
in memory of George Washington; May 8—Mothers’ 
Day, advertise novelty gifts of Colonial influence, win- 
dow displays of gift merchandise, displays of pictures 
of Washington’s mother, Mary Ball Washington, ad- 
(Continued on page 25) 




















February Ensemble 
Background || 
Designs 


T is needless to comment on the February en- 
semble background designs. The theme or 
motif that they portray is obvious, and 
while we do not devote a lengthy article 

to elaborate background displays of colonial inspira- 
tion, we fail to do so merely because we believe the 
ensemble background designs will provide sufficient 
atmosphere for merchandise displays. We believe 
that the average store will not devote entire windows 
to elaborate displays built around the events and life 
of George Washington. Some stores will do this, 
and to such stores our only suggestions will be to 
preserve the authenticity of the period, a suggestion 
that will be followed whether we make it or not. We 
know at this early date of- writing that certain stores 
are planning elaborate displays depicting complete 
reproduction of rooms in Mt. Vernon, George Wash- 
ington at the Capitol, Valley Forge, Trenton, Crossing 
the Delaware, the Inauguration at New York, etc. To 
stores not capable of such displays a simple, well- 
constructed, colorful ensemble background screen will 
provide sufficient atmosphere. 
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—Effective ensemble backgrounds for 

George Washington Bicentennial windows 

can be made by silhouetting black cut-outs 

on white or light grounds, or by reversing 

the color effect and using white cut-outs on 
black or dark grounds— 
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N othing but harmony, 









honesty, industry, and 





frugality are necessary 
to make us as a great 
and happy people.” 


George Washington 











—Where a flag design is used in connec- 
tion with a George Washington ensemble 
background design the color scheme should 
be red, white and blue. The color scheme 
for other effects will be determined by the 
design and composition of the idea— 







































Irrespective of the type display, the colors, unless, 
of course, a room is reproduced, will be red, white 
and blue. The American flag will be introduced in 
windows, and an article appears in this issue regard- 
ing its proper display. Where silhouetted back- 
grounds are suggested, the figures will be black, the 
backgrounds white. However, for a varied effect the 
white background can be tinted in some light pastel 
color, pink, blue, fose, green, lavender, etc. In the 
event that Washington’s head is silhouetted the entire 
display should be black and white. 

One small panel design included in this group of 
four designs probably resembles the idea found in 
British Union Jacks, but its inspiration did not come 
from that source. However, the original design 
might have been so inspired. Our artist reproduced 
a section of the railing that runs around the upper 
roof of the porch at Mt. Vernon. This design is cor- 
rect, is very modern, though dating back some two 
hundred years, and if reproduced in black and white or 


‘ cream with a black silhouetted head of George and 


Martha Washington, or views of Mount Vernon on 
the small side panels, will serve very effectively as an 
appropriate Washington display. Should the back- 
ground be built in relief an effective display would be 
to have the center panel cut out behind which scenes 
of Mount Vernon could appear. 

The design suggesting sayings of George Wash- 
ington would be very appropriate for use during the 
entire period of the celebration. The sayings can 
be changed each month, or as often as required. A 
booklet containing a complete list of his sayings can 
(Continued on page 32) 
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A New Store 
Opens 


THE HIGBEE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


N 1929 or even 1930 the notice of a new store 
opening would not have caused very much 
~ excitement, but in 1931 the news of the 
opening of a new store is sensational. Sen- 
sational, particularly when it involves the construction 
of a building some ten floors in height in the center of 
metropolitan Cleveland. Yes, The Higbee Co. is in 
its new building, and it has a right to be proud. It 
has a right to enjoy the distinction credited to its man- 
agement for their courage and business aggressive- 
ness. 


Cleveland, too, has a right to be proud. The 
Higbee Co. has shown tremendous confidence in 
Cleveland’s future by “building for permanency.” 
They have given Cleveland a store that will forever 
form associations wherever the “Buckeye” state and 
Cleveland are mentioned. Like Wanamaker’s, Macy’s, 
Gimbel’s, Marshal [ield’s; Higbee’s, in their new 
building, direct a modern merchandising light on 
its environs. 

Many people and concerns collaborated in making 
this new store an organization of merchandising 
beauty and perfectness. We could speak at length of 
those represented, but, so far as display and its allied 
arts are concerned we must acknowledge, at this time, 
the charm, beauty and perfection of Higbee’s display 
equipment and windows. This building phase of the 
new store was contracted to the Frank D. Maxwell 
Co. (The Display Center, New York City) and, pro- 
fessionally, because its leader was once a displayman, 
we must comment on their leadership; not alone in 
just obtaining the contract for the largest single fix- 
ture order placed in the United States during the past 
five years, but for their creative designs ; their quality 
workmanship; their production organization which 
produced this equipment of over 6,000 separate units, 
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the specially designed units and novelty pieces, of 
and delivered it complete nine days before the sched- 
uled promise of delivery. 

In speaking of the fixtures it might be well to 
mention the idea carried out in various sections of the 
store. The reader can visualize the beauty of the de- 
signs from our description, while certain actual pieces 
can be seen in the window photographs. The designs 
in every instance were modern, but not the extreme 
modernism viewed in so many stores; rather, a very 
simple ay&l dignified example of modern art in display 
fixtures’ The fixtures for the windows—not including 


the specially designed units and novelty pieces, of 
which there were many—were made of teakwood and 
satin nickel. The interior fixtures were made of bake- 
lite and chrome; this design did not include the men’s 
floor fixtures which were walnut and chrome. 


The new store building is equipped both interior 
and exterior with unusual means of displaying mer- 
chandise in great quantities, and full advantage was 
taken of the opportunities thus offered to present new 
things during the opening weeks. The long street 
frontage of the store—900 feet—gives it a line of 
windows rivalled but by few stores anywhere in the 
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country. In addition there are windows on the ramps 
and arcades of the Terminal Tower Building, which 
links with the new store building. The new store has 
a total of seventy windows. 

The windows themselves are beautifully con- 
structed. The large plate glass panels are framed in 
bronze. The window backgrounds are made up of 
narrow panels of teakwood. The wood is of a rich 
golden brown shade and the panels are so placed that 
the graining produces a soft, pleasing effect. The 
lighting is accomplished by a bank of shaded, bril- 
liant lamps that vary in wattage in proportion to the 








size of the window. Some of the larger windows 
have as much as 23,000 watts. 


Several of the displays used during the opening 
period won highly favorable comment. Among them 
were several windows devoted to children’s apparel 
and accessories that were especially noteworthy. One, 
a ‘tea party” group of girls ; another, for “brother and 
sister.” A bridal window that displayed merchandise 
recalling the silhouette of 1880 was so merchandised 
that the handling and grouping was smartly 1932 in 
appeal. A millinery display in which hats appeared to: 
be popping from their boxes attracted attention. 


The display department of The Higbee Co. with 
the opening of the new store entered new fields, as 
several new departments were added to the roster. 
Men’s wearing apparel was one, furniture and house 
furnishings, the others. Special displays of men’s dis- 
plays, also furniture groupings and furniture acces- 
sories were merchandised in a manner so modern that 
word pictures fail in presenting an adequate descrip- 
tion of their charm. It is unfortunate that space will 
not permit the reproduction of more photographs ; 
however, a careful analysis of the displays reproduced 
on these pages will demonstrate effectively the type 
merchandise presentation that dominated the new 
windows. It isn’t necessary to comment on the 
handling of accessories; the display staff at Higbee’s 
has always done exceptional work in this phase of 
display work. 

The new Higbee’s has twelve special stores, seven 
of which are devoted to merchandise displays. The 
special sections include a sportswear department ; 
Paris gown shops for misses and women; a picture 
gallery, and many other attractive sections among 
the more than one hundred departments in the store; 
these departments cover the entire department store 


field. 


The display department operates on a set schedule 
of two complete changes weekly; the changes being 
made between the hours of six and eight in the morn- 
ing of each day. The display staff is as follows: 
Robert J. Marimon, display director; Arthur T. 
Thygeson, art director; Clarence Marshall, first as- 
sistant; Evelyn A. Phimister, stylist. 

Each division head is directly responsible to the 
director for his windows and men. The different 
divisions are headed by: Irwin Leffler, ready-to-wear ; 
Earl Coleman, accessories; William Klein, home fur- 
nishings; William Lynche, men’s and boys’ wear; 
Andrew Castile, interior; Erwin Petrie, display cards. 
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Can... Or, Can't 
This Display Be 
Installed? 


N assessing the advertising value of a window 
display recently installed in the Schulte store 
at the northeast corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, New York City, Lig- 

gett & Myers Tobacco Co. found that the traffic lights 
at this {famous intersection were an important factor. 
This store is said to have the largest transient retail 
tobacco trade in the world. Cigarette sales are the 
most important item. Clockers have determined that 
an average of 480,000 persons pass this corner each 
day. When the Fifth Avenue traffic light flashes red 
there is an immediate rush of customers from the 
Fifth Avenue side, and when the red light shows 
against Forty-second Street traffic the influx shifts to 
Forty-second Street. Pedestrians take advantage of 
the enforced wait to step in and buy a package of 
cigarettes while the red light still shows without de- 
laying their progress. 

This location is regarded as one of the best in 
New York City for point-of-sales advertising, In 
fact, three years ago it was necessary for the lessee 
to remove the public telephones installed there so as 
to reduce the congestion and leave more room for 


—The “Chesterfield” display pictured be- 
low appeared in the “Schulte” store on the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York City. Clockers have 
determined that an average of 480,000 per- 
sons pass this corner each day. The dis- 
play was produced by “Jenter Exhibits”— 
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customers. The Chesterfield cigarette display is one 
of a current series introducing a new note of sumptu- 
ousness in window advertising. The cut-outs shows 
a group of four girls clad in colorful lounging pa- 
jamas reading the slogan of one of the recent Chester- 
field advertisements, “My Sweetheart Smokes "Em— 
He Knows.” Diffused light from below and fore- 
ground boxes flashing alternately help to secure atten- 
tion to the display. It is estimated that 40 per cent of 
this store’s customers are women as compared with 
20 per cent six years ago. 

Those that have watched the changing styles in 
display advertising themes have noticed the rapid 
advance made by certain types of nationally adver- 
tised products. These changes, while quite radical in 
their developments, have been quite in keeping with 
twentieth century display trends. When some out- 
standing display is developed its magnetic personal- 
ity immediately draws admiring glances from passing 
pedestrians ; and, whether the display actually causes 
them to pause for a moment in contemplation, or their 
activities in the pursuit of daily affairs are momen- 
tarily attracted, the prominence, appeal and cor- 
rectness of the presentation leaves an indelible mark 
in their mind. 

Many factors enter into the success of a display. 
Sometimes success is attained only after persistent 
study of the conditions effecting the presentation. 
Sometimes success depends upon the handling of the 
product, sometimes on association, usefulness, prac- 
ticability, timeliness, cost and appeal. Usually, how- 
ever, the success of a display depends upon its con- 
ception and execution. The factors just mentioned 
are all weighed and measured before the display is 
installed. A national product makes a certain impres- 
sion on the public whether the display is attractive or 
not, but in reading of this “Chesterfield” installation 
picture, if you can, the appeal this national display 
material would have made on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street had it been placed in 
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—The success accorded the “Chester- 





field” display pictured on the opposite 
page has prompted DISPLAY 
WORLD to suggest the installation 
reproduced on this page as practical 
for the field. There is but one Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street cor- 
ner in the United States, but we are 
of the opinion that a similar display 
will prove equally effective though 
reproduced with crepe paper. We are 
asking you, as displaymen, to tell us 
whether our suggestions can be fol- 
lowed— 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































—The setting suggested above will 
give the reader a splendid opportu- 
nity to analyze DISPLAY WORLD’S 
crepe paper setting for the “Chester- 
field” display. The drawing pictured 
on the left shows the frame-work 
construction on which the crepe 
=a paper tubing and paneling is fastened. 
The drawing reproduced below sug- 
gests the position the frame-work 
occupies in the window. Study both 
drawings and compare them with the 
setting suggested at the top of this 
page and the original setting pictured 
on the opposite page— 




































































—In analyzing the practical repro- 
duction of the crepe paper setting, 
take the following factors into con- 
sideration: (1) We are suggesting a 
window ten feet long and six feet 
high when we speak of quantities; 
(2) where a wood frame-work is 
built, the wood from the frame can 
be used again and again for other 
displays; (3) by reproducing this 
display with crepe paper an effective 
installation will be assured— 




















the center of the window in front of a background 
consisting of improvised crepe paper drapes. 

The New York Chesterfield presentation was a tre- 
mendous success. The reader will probably say: “It 
should have been with a daily average of 480,000 
customers.” True, that is a concrete factor that will 
not greet the installation of this national display 
material over the country, but, if we can be modest in 
assuming that the display was responsible for the 
creation of new customers-and the building of good- 
will, won’t its duplication only if viewed by 480 people, 
be successful ? 

That question demanding immediate attention is: 
“There is only one northeast corner of Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue in the United States. The 
store at that corner does a large volume of business 
and can afford to appropriate large amounts for dis- 
plays; while the store in Pomona, the installation 
crew or the installation concern handling the display, 
is handicapped by inadequate facilities, time and 


money. 





Our problem, therefore, results in the following 
analysis, the answers to which the store, crew or in- 
stallation concern must supply. We have our own 
figures but as they represent so nominal an amount, 
were we to quote them here we would not be believed. 
We cannot use-fabric for duplication of effects, there- 
fore, we must use crepe paper. The curtain effect in 
the arch and the end columns are reproduced with 
crepe paper tubing. The plain columns are plain 
folds of crepe. The wall case effects have a top and 
bottom of wall board which is held in place by up- 
rights of light lumber. We do not follow the original 
display in the arch; we suggest a straight column 
effect rather than a ‘column effect with a curved base. 
The cut-out letters and incidental displayers can be 
eliminated, or included with the messages painted on 
plain strips of mat board. 

We will say the window is ten feet long and four 
feet deep. You know how much paper is required 
where tubing effects are reproduced, therefore, how 
(Continued-on page 37) 
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All Roads Lead 
To The 


CONVERSATIONALLY—WHAT MILLIONS 
OF NORTHERN WOMEN ARE SAYING 


“Have you your ticket?” 

“Ticket ?” 

“Yes, ticket !” 

“Ticket for where?” 

“Why south, of course. Isn’t this the season when 
‘all roads lead to the south’ and southern resorts ?” 

a 

“Well, get your ticket and come along.” 

“Oh, I can’t go.” 

“Why ?” 

“T haven't anything to wear. You know one can’t 
go south in winter clothes. One must be outfitted in 
the latest southern fashions.” 

“Well, come on, let’s go shopping and see what the 
windows suggest. This is the season of the year when 
stores capitalize on we thin-blooded people, so we 
might as well take advantage of their suggestions.” 

“And the window displays, well, some of them are 
so attractive that one can almost feel that ‘southern 
sun’ through the glass. They seem to say: ‘What are 
you doing up north in the cold? Why don’t you buy 
some of these new southern fashions and go south 
for the winter?’ ” 

Come on, pack your bag, buy 
your ticket, and we'll hop the next 
train.” 


MENTALLLY—WHAT MOST 
NORTHERN DISPLAYMEN 
ARE THINKING 


Yes, this is the season. That trip 
to “find the sun” has begun. I 
guess it’s up to me to create a few 







SOUTH 



















—Saying SOUTH 
in front of a 
group of green, 
cut-out palm tree 
branches— 
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attractive displays for southern merchandise. The 
department buyer of sports and southern wear has 
been telling me about the new things that have been 
bought and if they’re half as attractive as described, 
well, they'll sell. 

But, what am I going to do for suggestions ? Deco- 
rative houses never suggest any special materials for 
southern displays other than grass mats, palm trees, 
ruscus and similar artificial decorative accessories. I 
guess it’s up to me to find my own ideas. Guess I'll 
have to originate my own display medium and present 
my idea of a southern display. 

Such a display to be successful must create in- 
terest, a factor which, in December and January, is 
rather difficult to achieve due to the fact that the 
weather up north is usually very bad. This is in 
direct contrast to the display. However, if nothing 
will stop the customers on bad days, the alluring 
smartness of southern styles, bright colors, and cheer- 
ful display arrangements popping from windows, 
startling contrasts to otherwise dull 
and drab displays, will. 

Over a period of years I have 
found that southern displays to be 
successful must disregard conditions, 
and the warmer and brighter the 
effect, the more attractive the dis- 
play. Strange as it may seem the 


SOUTH 


—Saying SOUTH 
with a display fea- 
turing silks for 
southern wear cos- 
tumes— 


—Saying SOUTH 
with a display of 
gay colored swim- 
ming and _ beach 
costumes— 


most prominent colors used in my displays at this time 
to produce the southern sun atmosphere is a bright 
yellow white touched off with vivid and contrasting 
greens. This color scheme may seems rather para- 
doxical as I use practically the same colors in the 
summer to produce a cooling effect. 

In a city the size of Indianapolis but few people 
go in for southern wear, therefore, it doesn’t pay to 
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prepare elaborate settings for just this occasion. But 
I must present the merchandise, so I design a setting 
that can be converted into other display arrangements. 
For instance, in the silk display the background was 
used for travel wear and luggage; later it was cut up 
for display cases. The other backgrounds were used for 
bathing suits, sportswear, wash fabrics, etc. In this 
way I always have some novel, attractive display 


—Saying SOUTH 
with appropriate 
wraps for _ that 
southern palm tree 
land— 


—Saying SOUTH 
with colorful fab- 
rics for colorful 
southern cos- 


tumes— 


SOUTH 


piece available for immediate use, and 
such planning enables my budget to 
stretch much further. And, when 
special displays—displays not on the 
regular program—are_ introduced 
some type *setting or background 
piece is always available. 

Perhaps a brief description will 
be helpful to the reader in presenting similar back- 
grounds. In referring to the pictures I will use their 
letters. The first display, or “S”, presents a simple 
“Palm Beach” effect that can be produced by any 
displayman at very little cost. It will not be neces- 
sary to duplicate the materials, in fact, a faithful re- 
production would probably be too expensive for the 
average store because it would mean ~buying new 
materials. As it so happened most of the materials 
used in my displays came from other windows. In 
this first display the background scene is painted yel- 
low and orange with black spray work for detail, 
shadows and relief. The gigantic palm leaves are 
cut from wall board, painted in two shades of green 
and trimmed in copper. The floor is of copper 
squares. 

The “O” display, featuring “Beach Costumes,” 
proved to be one of my most attractive southern 
windows. The color scheme is black and white accen- 
tuated with green, red orange and brown. The white 
panel in the background with the insert circle is very 
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—Saying SOUTH 
with a display fea- 
turing yellow 
costumes and ac- 



















cessories— 


SOUTH 


highly illuminated. The palm trees 
on either side have natural palm bark 
trunks and green cut-out leaves. The 
rubber frog on the black and white 
floor is green, stripped with red 
orange. The chrome rod idea with 
cut-out letters spelling “Southern 
Wear” was used throughout the front. 

As I have already commented on 
the fabric, or “U” window, it will 
need no further description. It 
might be well, however, to call the reader’s attention 
to the cut-out background. Notice the simplicity of 
the lettering featuring “Liners, Highroad, Limited, to 
Miami and Havana.” Also, the graphic and modern 
handling of the transportation facilities—by water, by 
air, by train, by auto. 

Would you like to reproduce a “palm grove?” It’s 
very simple and makes an effective display for south- 
ern merchandise. The palm trees are half-round circle 
columns covered with real palm bark. The leaves are 
real and are simply stuck into the bark. The trees are 
fastened on white patent leather panels. The modern 
panel in the background is effective and different. The 
cut-out figure is dressed half formal and half informal. 

The “H” window in this series of southern dis- 
plays was really more beautiful than it appears. The 
floor is covered entirely with green matting, the gar- 
ments are yellow. The modern palm tree is green 
metal, the bamboo screen is yellow and tan, the lamp 
in front of the scfeen, red orange. The furniture is 
chrome with upholstery in red orange, yellow and 
green. 


By AUGUSTUS J. ROEDER 
WM. H. BLOCK CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Windows That 
Bring Them 


Into Store 


By WM. H. SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
THE BON MARCHE, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


URING these hard times every store manager 

’ has looked his plant over very carefully in 

order to see just where expenses could be cut. 

These times of depression have hurt the small 

retailer worse than the large retailer. I believe one of 

the reasons is because the large retailer has been more 

willing to learn everything about his business and has 

welcomed the cooperation of the expert displayman. 

A few weeks ago a displayman in Seattle went to one 

of the smaller store managers who had recently let his 

former displayman go and the manager wouldn’t even 

talk to him about the job. He said he was through with 

displaymen. He said he wanted a sixteen-year-old boy 

or one of his clerks to trim the windows. He said he 

was going to have his windows trimmed as he wanted 
them trimmed without argument. 

Some small retailers are the type of men who will 
kick their displayman out so that they can get their 
windows trimmed without an argument. Without argu- 
ment and without annoyance means without thought. 
The big retailer, on the other hand, isJikely to be a man 
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who welcomes argument. He wants to dig up the facts; 
he is willing to learn. He is not willing to sacrifice his 
business success on the altar of some self-centered 
prejudice of old-fashioned merchandising. 

Now, here are a few things which the wide-awake 
merchant has discovered about his windows. First, 
show windows, properly handled, pull more business 
than any other kind of publicity. For example, some 
time ago a department store in Seattle held a dram sale 
of perfumery. It was advertised in the newspapers as 
so much per dram. The advertisement in the papers 
cost $80.00. The response from the advertisement was 
$85.00 in sales. A few weeks later the sale was re- 
peated. They ran the same size ad, but this time they 
tied a window display to the ad and the response was 
nearly $2,000.00. 

And this reminds me that some years ago I was on 
a research study in one of the large stores in Boston. 
All the buyers of this store were called into a meeting, 
one at a time, and asked: “If you had your choice, which 
would you prefer, an ad in the newspaper or a window?” 
Every buyer in that store said the show window was 
his first choice. 

Another thing the big merchant has learned is the 
fact that he has a tremendous investment in his show 
windows. Every store of any size is paying a huge 
sum for its window display investment each year. Here 
are some of the items that make up this investment: 
First, the rent of the window space; second, the salaries 
of the displaymen; third, the fixtures; fourth, the light- 
ing of the show window; fifth, the special settings ; 
(Continued on page 40) 


—lIn this splendid hosiery display Mr. 

Scharninghausen proves that a pow- 

erful window can be arranged by the 

correct use of “perspective” in the 
set-up— 
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For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 


Invites 
Your Patronage 





International Register Co. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative 
Cutter 





The Koester School 
367 West Adams Street 


Correspondence 
Instruction 


Botanical Decorating Co. 
319-327 W. Van Buren Street 


Artistic Decorations and 
Artificial Flowers 



















National Card, Mat & 
Board Co. 


4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat 
Boards 


Chicago Cardboard Co. 


666-670 Washington Blvd. 
Art Poster and Mat Board 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Cornell Wood Board 


Paasche Air Brush Co. 


1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting 
Units 


Schack Artificial Flower 
Ce. 
319 W. Van Buren St. 


Artificial Flowers and Win- 
dow Decorations 


Western Felt Works 


4131 Ogden Avenue 
“Acadia Brand” Felt 
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Design Principles for | Us 


Displaymen 


Compiled By HENRY SHERROD 
KAUFMANN & WOLFF, 


HAMMOND, IND. 


HE law of universal attraction does not con- 
trol the suns alone, but all the expressions of 
life move and turn in accord with the same 

Reccapagseg PTinciple or curve. Principle is imperative. 
Morfals seem to try to escape from the control of this 
law of harmony, but this immutable law always draws 
them back again. 

So many people have always looked upon the dis- 
playman as a mere medium who acts blindly, unintelli- 
gently, to creative desire, or the whim of the buyer. 
There must come a time in the existence of each of us 
when this creative ability is governed by the law of 
harmony—of intelligence. Instinctive art without 
mental control is bound to fail—to end in chaos. With- 
out mental control, urges or emotions compel the 
artist to follow nature as a serf. A man can direct his 
artistic fate only by learning nature’s ideal and going 
directly to that as an ultimate goal. When the dis- 


—The beauty and charm of this “Sherrod” 
display, its dignity and simplicity, should 
prove, to even the most skeptical, that if 
the principles explained by Mr. Sherrod 
are responsible for this display, these prin- 
ciples should be worth studying— 
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playman learns that dynamic symmetry—the principle 
of artistic harmonious design—provides the means of 
his giving natural and intelligent expression to the 
aspirations of this age, he will be recognized as a 
power in the mercantile world. 

We are told that upon examination we will find 
that in design symmetry, there are two principles— 
static and dynamic symmetry. These may be used 
consciously or unconsciously. Static symmetry re- 
volves around a center—its basis would naturally be 
a circle. Static symmetry will be explained later. 

Dynamic symmetry is a certain principle used in 
designing a picture, a statue, a building, a window, in 
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good proportion, so that it is pleasing to the eye. Dy- 
namic symmetry is the principle upon which the 
Greeks and Egyptians built their temples and their 
gods. Remember, it is not just the Greeks—the 
Egyptians, or a one-man theory—it is the principle on 
which the universe is impelled or actuated. A Grecian 
would have said a root one, two three, four five, as the 
case might have been. As we would say, so many feet 
high and wide. By drawing a square, you make root 
one. The diagonal of root one is the length of root 
two; the diagonal of root two, is the length of root 
three ; the diagonal of root three is the length of root 
four ;‘the diagonal of root four is the length of root 
five. If the Greeks wanted to measure a temple, they 
would say it was root one, two, etc., where if you 
wanted to measure a window, you would say it was 
so many feet and inches, high, wide and deep. Ours 
is a lineal measurement. Dynamic symmetry is a 
measurement of space. 

Arithmetically, these rectangles may seem hard to 
understand, geometrically—which is the way a de- 
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upon the diagonal of any rectangle is equal to the area 
of a square upon its side, and a square upon its end” 
(B). This very important fact was supposedly dis- 
covered by either the Egyptians or Greeks. 

The second element of importance is the diagonal 
of the reciprocal, (C). A reciprocal is a like shape, 
but smaller. A reciprocal is made by crossing the 
diagonal at a right angle, or perpendicular to it, and 
erecting a vertical. This is called a point of interest 
or an artistic center. 

All shapes are developed from the square, (D). 
All shapes are included within the square (E). A 
square is a quadralateral that has all its sides equal 
and all its angles right angles (F). When a straight 
line stands on another straight line and makes the 
adjacent angles equal to each other, each of the angles 
is called a right angle (G). 

Beginning the study of dynamic symmetry, one 
must learn the so-called roots—they are nothing more 
than rectangles of different sizes. While one may use 
many roots, there are only six commonly used among 
artists—both present and past. 

Root one is easily understood if you multiply—one 
by one, equals one (H). If we measure the diagonal 
or hypothenuse of a square, we get the length of root 
two, and the side of the square is the end or other side 
—for instance; if we take a square three feet, we find 
the diagonal is four feet, three inches. This diagonal 
of four feet, three inches will be the side of root two, 
and three feet will be the other side or end. 

Root two is a rectangle which can be divided into 
(Continued on page 38) 
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signer uses them—they can be used ‘by a child of ten. 
Lest the writer confuse you with too many rules, the 
arithmetical value of these shapes will be explained 
after you have mastered them geometrically. 

For the purpose of design, the most important 
element of the rectangle is the diagonal—a diagonal is 
a line extending from one angle to another, not.ad- 
jacent—an oblique line, (A). “The area of the square 
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A Different Way of Telling You--- 
“Who They Are and 


What They 
Say” 


SKETCH No. 80 
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EDWARD E. O’DONNELL 
DISPLAY DIRECTOR, 

SISSON BROS-WELDEN CO., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


HE success of any type display work hinges 
on new ideas ; seg with that thought in mind, 
the writer, Edward E. O’Donnell, display 
director, Sisson. Brothers-Welden Co., Bing- 

hamton, N. Y., presents his autobiography in this 
unique manner: 

Sketch 1. The start of my climb up the display 
ladder ; assistant, age 17. 

Sketch 2. Definitely established in the display 
profession ; my kingdom, Sisson Brothers-Welden Co. ; 
position, display manager. 

Sketch 3. Registering in Cleveland in 1923; the 
beginning of my appearance at I. A. D. M. conven- 
tions. To date nine convéhtions have been attended. 

Sketch 4. I’ve gotten used to it ; seven consecutive 
years on I. A. D. M. programs. 

(Continued on page 48) 


—The large center panel of plas- 

ter composition made an attrac- 

tive setting for this “O’Donnell” 
coat display— 
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MODERNIZE 
YOUR 


SHOW WINDOWS 
WITH 


VITROPHANE VALANCES 


No. 400 


INEXPENSIVE 
DURABLE -- DECORATIVE 


No. 401 


MAKES CARVED OR ETCHED 
GLASS OUT OF PLAIN GLASS 


EASY TO APPLY 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


MAYHEW & STEPHENS CO., Inc. 
33 THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A New Trend In 


Crepe Paper 
Displays 


By ALDEN CUMMINGS 
DENNISON MFG. CO., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


HE average decorator is going to find that 
before he can concern himself to any great 
extent with a merchandise arrangement in 
his window, he will have to contrive a suit- 

able background to receive it. The average store or 
shop has poor windows, at least as far as the interior 
fittings are concerned, and the best thing that the 
decorator can do is cover these up. Fortunately, the 
more modern trends in merchandising design have 
taught us that a background arrangement need not 
be a decoration that simply stands for itself alone. In 
covering up such as ugly rear wall it performs one 
function, but by its very design it can most easily be 
part of another. Let us now consider several types of 
these backgrounds. 

Modern design, surprisingly enough, has shown us 
that backgrounds can function as both signs and ad- 
vertisements and still be very good looking. Pro- 
viding the background is reasonably plain, adver- 
tising copy, signs, pictures, and even some of the mer- 
chandise itself can be placed upon it. In this instance 
the background becomes simply a gigantic poster and 
it actually functions as such. Of course, much 
thought must go into any merchandise arrangement 
that goes with such a background. The merchandise 
will become merely a part of the “poster” and it must 
be planned and arranged so that it is all part of a 
“whole.” 

Crepe paper is an ideal medium for this type of 
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Window No. 2 


handling. It is easy to prepare a plain flat back- 
ground of practically any color that one might wish. 
Letters of light cardboard, felt, or even the crepe 
itself may easily be attached and providing there is a 
firm backing under the crepe, merchandise may also 
be displayed. This makes an ideal type window for 
many small department stores and specialty shops. 
Sketch No. 1 shows such an arrangement as we have 
been discussing. 

There are also backgrounds that.are simply and 
completely for the sake of decoration alone. These 
do not function directly in the merchandising scheme 
other than to possibly lend a tone or an air of prestige. 
In the early days of crepe installation these were often 
the province of the best work but this is hardly the 
case today. However, if the decorators will experi- 
ment with the crisp, fresh modern effects that crepe 
paper makes possible, there is no reason why this last 
and most attractive field will not return to them. A 
prestige background usually takes longer to install 
than any of the others for the simple reason that it 
must have a certain finish and perfection of detail 
that must stand the test of comparison to fine mer- 
chandise and a dignified merchandise arrangement. 
The smaller stores would generally use this type win- 
dow for holiday or other special seasons, and as such 
they are among the most attractive that the decorators 
may install. Photo No. 2 is such a window. 

These prestige backgrounds of crepe paper may 
be designed in such a general way that they can be 
used for a large range of merchandise. If the back- 
ground is in reasonably good taste it will accommo- 
date any number of legitimate displays. Needless to 
say a liberal use of signs will be necessary to get your 
promotion across if there is a definite one in mind. 

It is possible to combine these two types of win- 
dows—the “poster” and the “prestige’—and, more- 
over, produce a type that is flexible, inexpensive, and 
very easy to install. Such displays will be as modern 
as tomorrow and will probably prove the most efficient 
window arrangements yet evolved. 

In arranging the “panel” type window that many 
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THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS ARE 
UPHOLDING NEW YORK CITY’S 
TRADITIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SUPPLY - 
ING THE COUNTRY’S DISPLAY NEEDS: 





MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


New Line of Famous Composition Figures 
Many New and Original Models 
Visit Our New York Studios 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 





J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY (39th St.) 





Chelsea Botanical Products Co. 


Natural Preserved Imported and 
Domestic Holly Wreaths, Ropings and 
Garlands, Trees and Xmas Greens, etc. 


107 WEST 27TH ST. 





Beyer Display Service, Inc. 


Creators of Show Window Backgrounds 
and Special Settings, etc. Also 
MONTHLY RENTAL SERVICE 


103 Lexington Ave. (27th St.) 





THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY (40th St.) 





MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 





THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 





Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


Lithographed Window and Counter 
Displays for National Advertisers 
Starr and Borden Aves. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Window No. 3 


of the larger department stores have developed, the 
window proper is completely decorated in a way that 
is a bit more quiet and subdued than is usually the 
case. Generally a flat colored background with a 
vertical, horizontal, or sort of plain arrangement of 
tubes and bands of paper will be found to be adequate. 
Thus far the decoration is general and of a regular 
prestige type. 

The actual work of the window is done on panels. 
For the regular window these need not be larger than 
3x5 feet and they should be made of wall board 
with a wood frame on the backs to prevent warping. 
Usually two panels are sufficient for a window. They 
may be rectangular, square or round, and they may 
either be set up as units or combined to make one 
large mass. These panels are generally placed about 
a foot from the background and are held in position 
by a strip of wood that can be nailed easel-ways to 
both the panel and the floor. This will fasten them 
solidly in place and no amount of vibration will knock 
them down. 

These panels may be decorated in some other part 
of the store and taken into the windows complete. In 
decoration the panels are treated as poster back- 
grounds; that is, they may have lettering, merchan- 
dise, advertisements and all manner of copy directly 
attached. Of course, it goes without saying that the 
actual window background may be left in for weeks, 
and if you have at least two sets of panels they can 
be changed weekly, and a great saving of time will 
result. There is also an advantage in not having to 
do so much work right in the windows, which are 
often hot, stuffy, small and generally uncomfortable. 
Another great advantage is that a window that is very 
large can actually undergo a great space reduction 


without any appearance of such from the outside. The 
mere fact of a double background makes this possible. 
With a judicious arrangement of plateaus and stands, 
some really wonderful windows can result from using 
this treatment. 

Of course, the use of crepe paper more than ever 


-makes these panels a possibility. There is not much 


expense in covering and recovering them, and the 
variety of color and design now to be had in crepe 
paper makes for any number of effects. The paper 
may also be used, if desired, for cut-out letters and all 
manner of incidental effects on the panels. See photo 
No. 3 

It will be necessary to have a set of patterns if 
you expect to use copy. This can be met, cheaply 
enough, by having a sign painter draw up an alphabet 
and a set of numerals on lightweight cardboard. 
These can be cut out and they will make admirable 
patterns. For general work the letters should be 
about six inches high. Should you want smart- 
looking copy have the sign painter use either the 
Bernhard Gothic or Futura type letter. These are at 
present in high fashion and are very readable and 
dignified. 

It should also be borne in mind that in many cases 
and types of decoration the floor of the window is 
not always a floor. Paradoxically, it is really a part 
of the background, and it should be treated as such. 
Unless a window base is very high from the sidewalk 
the “floor” is probably as much in front of the eye 
as the lower half of the background proper. It would 
seem that in windows where furniture, figures, or 
general effects of that type are employed it is well to 
treat the base as a floor. We are familiar with floors 
used in this manner, and as such they are good design. 
However, when it comes to fabrics, drugs and per- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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THE KOESTER SCHOOL’S 
NEW POLICY 

After several years’ work and the expenditure of about 
$20,000, the Koester School announces the completion of its 
new correspondence course in window display. Although 
lessons started a year ago on this course, the last lesson 
plates were not received from the printers until this month. 
The completion of this course makes it possible to do away 
with personal instruction. This is necessary because so many 
of the students take the correspondence instruction that it is 
not practical to maintain personal classes for the few that 
want this form of instruction. 

Probably one of the reasons for the popularity of the 
correspondence course is the fact that in times like this many 
cannot afford to pay car faré-and room and board for eight 
weeks at the school. Another advantage of the new course 
is that the young man does not have to leave his position to 
attend the school. He can also pay for correspondence in- 
struction in small monthly payments over a year’s period. 
Inasmuch as a student has a year and a half to complete the 
course, it is possible to give twice as much instruction as was 
formerly given in the eight weeks’ classes. 

In line with the new policy of conducting all classes by 
correspondence, there has been added many new lessons to 
both the advertising and card writing courses. Because of 
the lower cost of operating the new correspondence classes, 
it is possible to reduce the price of all courses 10 per cent. 

In giving up the class rooms, the school will condense its 
space and in so doing have moved into new and better quar- 
ters at 367 West Adams Street. This is just across the river 
from the Union Station and across the street from Carson 
Scott & Co., wholesale. 





OLD KING COLE ANNOUNCES NEW CATALOG 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON DISPLAYS 

Have you ever had an opportunity to look through an Old 
King Cole catalog? If you have, then you can imagine the 
surprises in store for those that haven’t. Old King Cole 
catalog’s are always filled with interesting, attractive and 
inexpensive displays, every displayman and decorator should 
avail himself of the opportunity of securing a copy. 

To those not familiar with Old King Cole products, may 
we mention the fact that they are one of America’s foremost 
designers of papier mache products and displays. Many of 
their displays are mechanical, all are three dimensional, and, 
need we add, prices are astoundingly low. Address your 
letter for this new catalog to Old King Cole, Inc., Canton, O. 





DISPLAY HEADS ARE CHANGED 
AT NUGENT’S, ST. LOUIS 

The resignation of E. J. Berg, display manager, Nugent’s, 
St. Louis, and the appointment of Joseph Kennedy as his 
successor has just been announced. Mr. Kennedy was dis- 
play manager for the Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, for 
eight years until about three months ago, when he came to 
Nugent’s as assistant display manager. He will direct the 
displays of Nugent’s downtown and Wellston stores. 

Mr. Berg is a former president of the I. A. D. M. He 
has been connected with Nugent’s for the past five years. 
His plans for the future have not been announced. Joe Neff, 
who has been in the display department of Nugent’s for the 
last twelve years, has also resigned. 





MORAN WITH 
W. P. YORK 

Herbert E. Morgan, national display director, Atwater 
Kent, for the past five years, has resigned his position to 
become associated with W. P. York, Inc., producers of adver- 
tising displays, in charge of the Philadelphia offices. The 
organization developed by Mr. Morgan, and the display pro- 
grams in effect during his connection with Atwater Kent, 
have been regarded as the finest in the radio industry. Mr. 
Morgan brings to his new association eleven years of prac- 
tical experience with the problems of retail display. This 
will prove an invaluable asset to York clients in the Phila- 
delphia territory. 
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| Attractive display 
! fixtures ... Attrac- 


tive mannequins.. 
Good costume form 
models . . . help 
make windows that 








are attractive too, 





Displayer No. 940---A Unique Set 
Piece for Merchandise 


Merchandise attractively 
displayed increases sales 

- + there is no better, 
safer or surer way of be- 





ing certain that your dis- 
plays will be attractive 
than by using good 


No. 4043 
Costume Form 
The latest style 
correct model 


fixtures. 


HUGH LYONS & COMPANY 


LANSING MICHIGAN 
485 FIFTH AV. NEW YORK 
1311 MERCH. MART. CHICAGO 
52 CHAUNCY ST. BOSTON 


MEMBER “‘NAT‘'L DISPLAY 
EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION" 


Mannequin No. 373 
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Mechanical 
Display 
Attractions 
We still have a 


few mechanical 
CLOWNS 


SANTA 
CLAUSES 


MERRY-GO- 
ROUNDS 
etc. 
on hand for im- 
mediate delivery, 
which we sell, 
rent, or exchange 
for your used me- 
chanical displays. 


Wire, phone or 
write immediately 
to be sure of 











prompt delivery. 





Tel. Chelsea 3-1545 
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FOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 
Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
JACK T. CHORD, Managing Editor. 


OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of Window Display Advertising. 

2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 

4. Practical Service to the Display Profession and Industry 
5. Appreciation of Display’s Power in Merchandising. 

6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial Columns. 


The members of the display profession and industry and users 
of window display advertising are earnestly invited to submit maau- 
scripts and photographs for publication. Always give sufficient data 
to make the material of greatest value. Through the columns of 
DISPLAY WORLD your ideas, accomplishments, experiences and 
creations secure nation-wide recognition. Receipt of all material 
acknowledged promptly. When requested, manuscript and photographs 
are returned, but the publishers assume no responsibility in connec- 
tion therewith. Publishers reserve the right to edit all manuscripts. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 Per Year 
50c Additional to Canada and Foreign Countries. 
Advertising Rates Upon Application. 
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A ONE-MAN 
JOB 

Display is no longer a “one-man job.” It has 
developed to a stage where advancement in ideas has 
become very rapid. No one displayman can ever hope 
to know all there is to know about the art of mer- 
chandising windows. Every displayman has a few 
“pet” ideas and “theories” concerning his work .. . 
and, DISPLAY WORLD sometimes thinks the ineff- 
cient exploitation of display has resulted from the 
individual displayman’s attempt to keep his ideas to 
himself. This narrow conception of cooperation has 
resulted in the present status of display. Instead of 
joining hands and working together in an endeavor 
to elevate the profession we have been at each other's 
throats and have tried to steal all the limelight for 
ourselves. 


ONCE UPON A TIME, I WAS 
A DISPLAYMAN 

If we happen to be in a store that is already realiz- 
ing the value of displays and have provided sufficient 
display coverage, we become like tortoises and sun 
ourselves on the sand of “the ultimate achievement.” 
If, on the other hand, we are in the next best store 
where our work of equalling the “best” in displays 
is impossible, due to insufficient coverage, we make 
no attempt to educate “the boss” to the value of 
display. We content ourselves with trying to squeeze 
out a few extra dollars for the “opening,” while we 
secretly watch the trade papers for “another job,” 
meanwhile making no attempt to improve conditions 
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where we are. ‘The apples are always riper on some- 
body else’s tree,” but, don’t forget, the apples on your 
own tree are ripe enough for someone. Someone is 
looking at your job with envious eyes and thinking: 
“What couldn’t I do if I had those windows and that 
budget.” 


WHEN WILL COOPERATION 
BE SECURED? 

Cooperation among displaymen cannot be secured 
until displaymen awake to the realization that attend- 
ing religiously a local club offers the individual an 
opportunity to express himself, help the less expe- 
rienced craftsman, and, at the same .time, witness 
demonstrations of effects given by men more adept 
at their execution than the individual. The old fight 
about organizing a display club usually results in the 
decision: “We can’t get the big men to attend.” And, 
why? Have you ever put on the big man’s shoes and 
attended a club meeting? If you have, it isn’t neces- 
sary to suggest this question: “What did you get 
out of the meeting?” 


THE EXECUTIVE 
DISPLAYMAN 

The big man is an executive and he wants to hear 
from men who speak English, that is “the King’s”; 
who have important display messages to deliver, or 
demonstrations that are new. That’s what the big 
man expects to find at club meetings. Chicago has a 
real display club. It is attended by display executives. 
It is successful because its membership appreciates the 
worth of an exchange of ideas; because its members 
respect other men’s ideas ; because demonstrations are 
made by displaymen and not fixture boys; because 
meetings are conducted on an educational basis, and 
attention is not distracted by the murmur of: “Did 
you ever hear this one.” 


THE ADVERTISING 
PROFESSION 

The advertising profession was just as hard to 
organize. Advertising men would not give their sin- 
cere cooperation until they discovered that there was 
more than one way to make a layout; that combina- 
tions of effects hard for certain men to accomplish 
were “duck soup” for others; and that this informa- 
tion was all covered at club meetings. 


WILL WE HAVE 
COOPERATION? 

It isn’t necessary to comment on the fact that the 
advertising profession did not disintegrate with the 
cooperation of the profession and the “broadcast” of 
knowledge. Rather, “united it grew,” while its 
brother, display, disjointed, is now wiggling around 
in its death throes of organization; still hoping to 
join itself together without cooperation. The future 
of display totters on the brink of oblivion waiting for 
“executive displaymen” to erect a wall of “display 
recognition” against which it can lean. The edge of 
the precipice crumbles; display slips still further; the 
final plunge isn’t very distant . . . what are YOU 
going to do? 
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Suggestions For George 
Washington Displays 


(Continued from page 5) 

vertisement on Washington’s devotion to his mother ; 
May 30—Memorial Day, a memorial window, em- 
ployees’ services day before. 

June 14—Flag Day, a window display of Colonial 
flags and the flags of the thirteen original states, en- 
courage parades by local organizations in Colonial cos- 
tumes. 

July 4—Independence Day, a window for facsimile 
of Declaration of Independence. A picture of Liberty 
Bell, tableau, “Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” encourage local celebrations. 

August (entire month)—Show Colonial furniture 
and house furnishings. 

September 5—Labor Day, a window of special 
tribute to Washington and his relationship to labor, an 
advertisement on the same idea; September—Public 
school day (select the day on which local school open), 
window depicting Washington’s interest in promoting 
popular education, advertisement depicting this interest, 
celebration in juvenile departments and school adver- 
tisement ; September 17—Constitution Day, pictures of 
Constitutional Convention, a tribute from local lawyers’ 
groups; September 17—-Washington’s farewell address 
to the people of the United States, window displays. 

October 19—Yorktown Day, tableau showing sur- 
render of Cornwallis, a colonial party or bridge in the 
tearoom; October 27—Navy Day, window displays; 
October 31—Halloween, display Colonial costumes for 
Halloween parties and Colonial balls, a party for chil- 
dren in the Juvenile Shop, Story-telling, games and 
souvenirs for children, a party for employees (Colonial 
_costumes . 

November 11—Armistice Day, a tribute in windows 
and advertisements to war veterans and to the military 
genius of George Washington. 

November 14—Thanksgiving Day, expression of 
thanks for life and services of George Washington, 
advertisement and window displays. 





WHY NOT A “CAPRONI” CAST FOR YOUR 
GEORGE WASHINGTON DISPLAY? 

Before deciding upon your display material for the George 
Washington Bicentennial displays, write to The Caproni Gal- 
leries, Dept. B, 1914-20 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
There is no charge 


their free brochure of “Caproni Casts.” 
charge for this beautifully il- 
lustrated catalog which shows 
twelve famous reproductions 
of Washington sculptures se- 
lected from the Caproni col- 
lection. 

Caproni casts have been the 
standard of excellence for one 
hundred years. They are not 
just something made over- 
night for this one purpose, they 
can be used year after year on 
February 22. If your window 
anc store displays must be of 
artistic, patriotic and historical 
value for this great event, 
Caproni casts will fit all re- 
quirements at small cost. 
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GREETINGS! 
A Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Year 


On the threshold of 1932, we say 
“THANK YOU FOR PAST FAVORS!” 
We are now ready to serve you even bet- 
ter than ever. When you think of the 
newest in display—think of Onli-Wa! 


Sincerely, 
Reg. U. S. 
shat) Pat. Off. Jack DeWeese 


* primero 


FREE! FREE! 
New Catalog! 


Ideas galore for retail stores 
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MEOMLI-WA FIXTURE CO, 


Dept. D.W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O 
Chicago: 1323 Merch. Mart. Buffalo: 12 Root Bldg. 


MEMBERS NAT’L DISPLAY EQUIP. ASS’N. 
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THE 
CHOICE OF 


United Fruit 
Company 
Western Un- 
ion Tel. Co. 
Singer Sewing 
Mach Co. 
Waterman 
Pen Co. 
Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. 
Thos. A. Edi- 
son, Inc. 
General Foods 


Corp. 
Gotham Silk 


. Hosiery Co. 
e Motion Stops the Crowds— oo 
BOOK > Oo > MATIC M a k es Hamburg Am- 
Them Read—Your Mes- , a 
s sage Makes Them Buy! Radio Corp. 
Doubleday 
Handsomely finished in gold and red Doran & Co. 
this advertising machine is suitable for De Laval Sep- 
7) the most dignified show window, fair arator Co. 
and booth display. Has eight pages for S. S. Kresge 


hand lettered copy and has loose leaf 0. 
rings so that messages may be changed. Bank for Sav- 
® With BOOK-O-MATIC you can tell a ings 

story in eight scenes or can picture your Furness-Bur- 
product in eight different ways, or you muda Lines 
can tell of eight products in an unusual and others 
) and unforgettable manner. Pages re- equally 
verse together, message repeats. prominent. 


Book Size 24”x16”; Page Size 10%4”x14” 
EY Operates on 110 Volt A. C. or D. C. 
Price $45.00, F.O.B. N.Y. City, Extra Leaves $1.(0 per Set 


9 Erisman Adv. Display Co. 
61 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Also Manufacturers of Act-O-Matic Motion Displays 
a Makers of Flash-O-Matic Automatic Controls 
. Thermatic Motorless Movements 
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Even the “Color Bugs” 


Must Eat 


“Dutch” 
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MINIATURE MECHANICAL 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 

A miniature mechanical merry-go-round, an exact dupli- 
cate of a real merry-go-round, has recently been introduced 
by the General Display Works, 145 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York City. This unique mechanical display is 
beautifully finished in bright colors. A clown turns the 
organ, and the two monkeys are dancing, while the carousel 


turns. The top of the organ is decorated with colored flash- 
ing lights. Dolls and other toys may be displayed in the 
saddles of the horses. This mechanical merry-go-round can 
be had with or without music, and is a very attractive display 
for the toy department or show window. The height of this 
display is eighty inches, the largest diameter sixty-two inches. 
Further information on this mechanical attraction-getter may 
be had by writing to the manufacturer. 
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Saying It 
With Show 
Cards 


By “DUTCH” HOLZAPFEL 
1211 TUTWILER BLVD., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





—“Dutch” cards are as smart and 

modern as tomorrow. His composi- 

tion and lay-out of design and copy 

makes his cards distinctive, yet in 
excellent taste— 
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ARD styles may come and go, but when all 
is said and done the old-fashioned, pen- 
lettered card will still be in fashion. Of 
course, don’t misunderstand me. I don’t 

mean that old-fashioned cards will return to vogue; 
rather, I mean old-fashioned methods of pen lettering 
cards will remain in fashion no matter how many 
new methods of lettering cards are introduced. 

The vogue today seems to be toward cut-out let- 
ters which when glued or fastened on a surface spell 
the merchandise message and present the price. Other 
types of decoration consisting of water color pencils, 
fancy mat board, applique work, etc., are appearing 
on countless cards in score of windows. The card 
writer to keep up-to-date must experiment with these 
different mediums whether he likes them or not. Yet, 
after the vogue of effects have sung their “swan song” 
the old, simple, neat, plain black and white, ever-in- 


style pen-lettered card will again step forward into the 
sun of correct merchandise presentation prominence. 

It isn’t necessary for me to comment on the style 
or type cards used to illustrate this short article. 
Needless to say, they are lettered on white stock, the 
pen work in every instance being black. No fancy 
cut-out work has been used. In fact, the power and 
appeal of the cards is built on their simplicity, modern 
lettering, smart copy and clever layouts. 

While some of the cards are not particularly sea- 
sonable, that is if similar presentations are to appear 
in your spring windows, the clever card man can adapt 
the different ideas to fit his requirements. The “Fall 
Style Show” card, for instance, can be adapted and 
used for the “Spring Style Show” by changing “Fall” 
to “Spring” and letting the design suggested on the 
left of the card portray a spring idea. “Your Fall 
Hat” card can become a spring card by changing 
“Fall” to “New” or “Spring.” The 












FALL 
STYLE 
SHOW 











other cards present copy and design 
layouts that are always seasonable. 
Whether it’s spring, summer, fall or 
winter such cards would be appropriate. 

My theory concerning show card 
design and layout is: “So long as the 
copy is brief and to the point, the lay- 
out modern and the design following 


f the scheme of the layout, the result will 
we urge Your be a card distinctively twentieth cen- 
“| lEALL HAT| 

/ 
oy eek pe 
start me nite Of 1930 

October 5% 


—Where a design is liked but a sea- 
son must be considered, “Dutch” 
ideas can be used by changing the 
@ copy and design—the lay-out can 
remain the same— 
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A-Shouting Merry 


Christmas! 


By “BILLIE BILL” 
HECHT BROS., 
NEW YORK CITY 


We never owned an aeroplane, 
We never wanted to fly; 

We don’t look cute in a parachute, 
And it’s a helluva way to die. 


So we’re staying in the old back yard, 
A-shouting Merry Christmas! 
May the New Year bring your 
bankroll twins, 
And your pocketbook big blisters. 
Mr. and Mrs. “Billie” G. Bill. 
and all the Little “Bills” 


That “Bird’’ Cummings, over at Kresge’s in New- 
ark, N. J. just about got the jump on everybody this 
year, with his Christmas displays, shooting ‘em in No- 
vember 2nd. Can’t say though, that I noticed any un- 
usual excitement throughout the store. 

And speaking of Christmas you “‘fellers” who come 
on to New York to “hash” over the windows don’t go 
back home without seeing the R. H. Macy Co. interior 
and their toy department. “They've done things in 
that store this year.” 

Tra Chambers and Dave Dickerson, formerly of 
Frank R. Jelleffs, Inc., Washington, D. C., have 
“teamed up’’ and opened a studio in the Capitol City, 
featuring exclusive backgrounds and settings for win- 
dow display, in conjunction with a window display 
service. 

Tra, knowing the business from “a to z,” should 
make a huge success of his new venture. “Lots o’ luck, 
kids.” 

This fellow Lenhoff from up New Haven way and 
who formerly done the sho-card scribbling for Hecht 
Co., Baltimore, Md., eased his way into my little office 
the middle of November. “Len” was doing a little 
Christmas shopping for his store and tells me he is 
doing right well. He wishes the gang in Baltimore a 
real Merry Christmas. 

And say, “fellers” did you notice the big change at 
B. Altman’s on the Avenue? If they hadn’t retained 
the name plates, one would believe you were looking 
at a Marshall-Field display, in Chicago, and the news- 
paper ads are something, too. 

Next time you get to New York just give this store 
the “so and so,” you'll learn a thing or so. 

And who should “pop” into my little office last 
month? None other than “Dapper’’ Jack Chord, man- 
aging editor of this here journal. Jack is looking like 
the proverbial million-dollars, and if you don’t think I 
enjoyed our little “chat” you have another guess com- 
ing. Between my “damn” phone buzzing, and million 
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sho-cards to do, and an empty window waiting for me, 
I managed to learn, through Jack, that the Pacific 
Coast “gang” is doing right well, the midd'e west about 
50-50” and New York (as I well know) terrible, and 
our friend Foley, secretary of the I. A. D. M. is trying 
his ‘‘darndest”’ to get a rise out of President Schmidt 
anent the N. R. D. G. A. affiliation, but no business. 
There were lots of other things we hashed over, but 
then you know how it is “fellers,” we can’t print 
everything. 

I want to say one thing though and that is that I 
personally think Jack Chord has made a real interesting, 
readable and educational journal out of the present 
DISPLAY WORLD. Not that my friend Silverblatt 
done a bad job, but “Nate” did not have that real 
“window touch” that hits home, that Jack Chord natur- 
ally has, having “pulled ‘em out” and “stuck ’em in” 
and having the window man’s job at his finger tips (and 
get me right, boys, I’m not boosting Jack’s book, The 
Window Display Manual).” 

From some of the sketches and photos I’ve had the 
good fortune to look at very recently, the coming 
George Washington Bicentennial Celebration should 
produce a horde of beautiful window displays. 

The various houses who are getting this material 
up, sure did go into this thing with a “bang”’ and “be- 
lieve you me, Minerva” it’s going to be “tuff” on us 
winder-fellers” to make a selection. 





FELT BANNER PRODUCED FOR GEORGE 
WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 


The foremost exponent of felt for modern poster and win- 
dow work again proves the superiority. and adaptability of 
this material for displays by producing the extremely attrac- 
tive and inexpensive background banner illustrated here for 
the George Washington Bicentennial celebration. 

This background banner or panel is thirty-four inches 
wide and forty inches high. It is made of felt and is fitted 
with gold-finished dowels at the top and bottom. The silhou- 
ette of George Washington is white; the stripes at the top and 
bottom are light blue; 
the stars and leaves 
are copper color; the 
lettering is a combi- 
nation of white and 
light blue. Additional 
information concern- 
ing this display, price, 
etc., can be obtained 
by writing the manu- 
facturer, W. L. Stens- 
gaard and Associates, 
Merchandise Mart, 


“hicago, Ill. 
732 2 waerage 


\ 
CELEBRATING \/ 


BD) LB) NG 
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—This attrac- 


ington” displays 
is made of felt 
and is 34x60 
Nyaa inches in size. 
% It is produced 

by W. L. Stens- 
WY gaard and As- 
NW sociates, Chi- 

Fd cago— 
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Sell By Window 
Display 


By I. L. BRADFORD 
SECRETARY, N. D. E. A, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sag BY DISPLAY is the slogan adopted by the National 

Display Equipment Association. The selling of merchan- 
dise by display is one of the fundamental principles of dis- 
tribution dating back into the far distant past. When the 
human race first began to exchange products of other peoples 
and tribes there was at that time born the idea of grouping 
these products for display, first in caves and tents and later 
in bazaars. This idea developed finally into the present day 
trade expositions, representing and exploiting some one par- 
ticular division of commodities rather than a variety of 
unrelated articles as first conceived. 

The N. D. E. A. National 1932 Display Trade Exposition 
will be an example of the modern development of the idea 
of selling by display and will be planned to sell the idea 
expressed by the slogan “Sell by Display” as well as the 
equipment which makes modern merchandise display pos- 
sible. 

The “Sell by Display” idea of our cave man ancestors has 
also evolved through another channel and the result of this 
branch is known today as window display. This second 
branch has in turn developed its own offspring; a group of 
individuals, who through training, knowledge of merchandise 
and psychology of the human mind can and do produce dis- 
plays of merchandise which create the desire to purchase 
without the aid of spoken or written words. This ability to 
conceive of and create these merchandise displays has been 
developed from a crude effort to deceive purchasers, into an 
art which by its combination of artistry, creative ability and 
ethical business principles is performing a real public service. 
The displayman of today is, collectively and individually, one 
of the important factors in the improved ethics of business 
conditions of this present generation. 

Merchants generally know that their window displays are 
a source of sales and therefore revenue, but as a rule, do not 
fully appreciate the real value of this particular medium of 
advertising. The N. D. E. A. through its research work is in 
possession of much valuable information, which will be used 
to prove to merchants that displayn#en and the results of their 
work warrant a greater consideration and a more important 
position in their organizations than they now hold. It is 
the purpose of the N. D. E. A. to use this information in such 
a way that merchants everywhere must come to realize that 
it is false economy to overlook the display department when 
preparing and passing on their yearly budget. 

The first display trade exposition sponsored by the N. D. 
E. A. (National Display Equipment Association), will be held 
in Chicago at the Sherman Hotel, in June, 1932. Three 
entire floors, approximating 32,000 square feet have been re- 
served for the purpose and this exposition will, without doubt, 
be the most unusual and interesting showing of its kind ever 
held by anyone in the display industry. Every displayman, 
merchant or merchandise manager who visits it will acquire 
much valuable information and knowledge of methods of 
merchandise display which will more than repay them for 
the time spent. 

Leading display equipment manufacturers from coast to 
coast will exhibit and will show designs and ideas for mer- 
chandise display which would be impossible to demonstrate 
in any other way. The secretary of the National Display 
Equipment Association, with offices at 300 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, will gladly reply to any inquiries relative 
to the work being carried on by the N. D. E. A., or give any 
further information to anyone interested in the 1932 exposi- 
tion. 
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WE ANNOUNCE 
WITH GREAT PLEASURE AND 
WITH JUSTIFIABLE PRIDE 
A MOST COMPLETE AND 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SELECTION OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BICENTENNIAL DISPLAYS 


STATUES--PLAQUES--BUSTS--RELIEFS-- 
SHIELDS 


IN MANY SIZES AT 
ASTOUNDINGLY LOW PRICES 


WIRE OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 
OLD KING COLE Ince. 


INCORPORATED 


CANTON, OHIO U. S. A. 


We invite inquiries from 
Decorators -- Agents -- Dealers -- Salesmen 
on an unusually attractive proposition 




















If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


ree ee eee ee ee ees 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinna hio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


MINS oo oo sen ks be na iy ee Re TRAC Ree Stee sduecaguameaval 
CS oie a i oe yada aca unk ce Shigeo 8s State 


checks for exchange; Sée addt- 
IMPORTANT Gionat for Canadian and foreign orders. 
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Display World's Suggestions 
For February Events 


How Are You Going to Merchandise 
Your Front in 1932? Is Your 


—This is DISPLAY WORLD’S se Presentation Going to Be Modern, 

ond article on a modern presentation : 

of goods. The next article will sug- Or, Are You Going to Follow the 
gest ideas for MARCH events— Same Old Ideas Used Last Year? 





























ao 
an 
—Pictured above is a setting that sug- —The illustration shown below pictures 
soieies a “continental” idea oe “Spring What Are Your a side view of the above setting. This 
Sewing Week.” A dark background February Displays view will give the reader an —- 
shou!d be used with decorative effects in Going to Be Like? idea of _the placement of the pedesta 
some light color, preferably white— oing : displayers and platform— 


HE happiest moment in any displayman’s life 
should be when he sells “the boss” on the 
idea of a continental exploitation of goods. 
Such an accomplishment must naturally 

come hard because the factors entering into this new 
type display depend entirely upon the bold manner 
of presentation, the association of events, and the 
careful selection and arrangement of merchandise. 
Naturally, the displayman, to successfully master this 
new idea, must understand it. If it is not understood 
and an ignorant attempt is made to employ its methods 
the results will be far from pleasing, and failure rather 
than success will greet its first appearance. 





Where the continental form of window merchan- 
dising is involved the displavman cannot just look 
at a picture and believe he understands the f:1nda- 
mentals underlying its mode of arrangement. The 
trouble today with displays in America lies in display 
conceit. We, as a group of displaymen, will not 
openly admit the truth of this statement, but don’t we 
think that everything American is just a little bit bet- 
ter than anything abroad? Don’t we think that our 
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—While the drawing shown above may 
seem very complicated, if you will refer 
to page 32 you see a front view of the 
setting of which this is a side view. It 
looks difficult, but it isn’t— 


displays are the last word in modernism? Don’t we 
believe that we are the displaymen setting the window 
styles? Yet, tell me, where can one find a display out- 
side of the United States that looks like an American 
had had his hand in its arrangement. Such displays 
cannot be found in England (though that country’s 
displays are probably more American than conti- 
nental), such displays cannot be found in France, and 
when it comes to Germany, well we must acknowledge 
their superiority. The remark has often been made by 
Americans abroad that foreign displays are terrible, 
but there are probably just as many terrible displays 
at home; surely we cannot jtfdge the accomplishments 
of leaders by a few displays. How many stores in 
American towns have good displays ; how many stores 
in your town? Well, the same is undoubtedly true 
abroad. 

You cannot successfully merchandise displays in 
a continental manner until you understand that form 
of presentation, that is definite. Therefore, let us 
begin a simple study of that method of display, let 
us concentrate on one fundamental at a time, let us 
try to understand that fundamental. Eventually, as 
new principles are introduced and your knowledge 
grows, you can begin to employ your knowledge with 
the added courage that comes with complete under- 
standing of the principles involved. Then, when “the 
boss,” or the merchandise man, advertising man or 
buyer asks you to merchandise a certain display along 
old antiquated lines (a display that sold goods once 
upon a time), you can display your knowledge and 
prove your case for displays in a modern continental 
manner because you will know what you are talking 
about. 
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ae TIMELY DISPLAYS 


Seasonal, post Holiday displays, are essential. 
Nat-Mat suggests . . . six original Wood Design 
effects, also Two Tone Shadow Design, and of 
course, Dull Coats of pastels and darks. 


Nat-Mat Local Dealers in all important cities of the States 
and Canada, featuring quick deliveries and consistent prices. 


Samples—gratis! 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


Manufacturers 
4318-36 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


For Display Men, Card and Sign Writers and Poster Artists 
Will enlarge newspaper, maga- 
Why pay more than $25 00 zine, photos or sketches of 
for a projector? Why ° 7x7 inches up to billboard 
buy a projector that does not size. Reproduces colored pic- 
use standard lamps? tures in their colors. It’s easy 
Why be satisfied with a lens to make life size posters, cut 
that covers less than a 7x7 outs and background panels. 
picture? Why have a projector Simply place picture, switch 
that cannot throw every picture, on lights, focus to size wanted 
facing right or facing left, for and draw with pencil or brush. 
instance, in scrolls or dupli- Find out what similar lanterns 
cating panels? sum. a Brischograph sells 
The Brischograph is the only pro- ae ely ee eee aoe 


] BUY DIRECT FROM THE 
jector that uses these advantages, MAKER. 

so send for our booklet showing 
77 users. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview Ave., Columbus, O. 














Comes complete with switch cord 
and plug. 300 watts and Trans- 
bose Mirror with two pictures 
in position. 


Now in its fourth year. 


























ean reduce your 
costs eon 





Display Fixtures 


Hundreds of the country’s leading merchants 
are cutting their costs on display fixtures— 
and getting better fixtures and better service 
in the bargain. You can do it, too! Write 
for our new catalog, showing a complete line 
of modern display fixtures, with prices that 
will surprise you—and save you money. 


you! 


STANDARD FIXTURE Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 











ACADIA BRAND FELT 


UNEXCELLED FOR EVERY DISPLAY USE 


Background Coverings, Floor Coverings, En- 
semble Panels, Poster Panels, Cutout Letters and 
Applique Effects. 

Over 80 colors carried in stock—edges do not fray— 
can be furnished in cut lengths. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 
MAIN OFFICE AND EASTERN OFFICE 


MILL AND WAREHOUSE 
4131 Ogden Ave. 42-44 East 20th St. 
Chicago New York 


Stocks carried at: 713 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
1329 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
1110 Post St., Seattle, Wash. 


Branches: Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Denver 
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WEEK | Asa 
—True, this setting for “February” pensive and can be used over and over again. 


events is very “continental” in design. 
It has been patterned after “German” 
display ideas. It would make an excel- 
lent display for notions and fabrics— 


For February events we suggest two settings em- 
ploying the same idea, namely, “Spring Sewing 
Week.” The title of the idea can be any one of a 
dozen different promotions, and the setting, with minor 
changes, can remain in place for the entire month of 
February. However, more progressive stores change 
their backgrounds once a week. As the majority of 
these displays are placed in front of a light or dark 
background, a set of black and a set of light curtains 
covering the entire background will be the greatest 
item of expense. Once the curtains are supplied, the 
supplementary background will remain the only ex- 
pense, and as light wood, wallboard and cut-out letters 
form the bulk of the settings, such material is, inex- 


The boldness of the presentation is, of course, the 
one outstanding fact. Continental displays are suc- 
cessful merely because they present their idea in a 
bold manner. The customer is never confused. She 
knows at a glance, whether walking or riding, that 
the display she is looking at is an exploitation of 
definite goods—in this instance, “Spring Sewing 
Week”’’—and she unconsciously knows if she were to 
give the display a close inspection she would find all 
the accessories and items necessary for her use. The 
same fundamental applies whether the customer views 
a “Spring Sewing Week,” or “1932 Spring Fabrics,” 
“Early Spring Styles,” or similar merchandise events. 

The reader can appreciate the ease whereby the 
two settings can be changed to fit displays; the 
reader can also understand that while the setting fea- 
turing a bulky display is excellent for trims of fabrics, 
notion findings, accessories, etc. 








February Ensemble Background 
Designs 


(Continued from page 7) 

be supplied by the George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, Washington Building, Washington, D. C. A few shorter 
messages are included: 

“Characters and habits are not easily taken up or suddenly 
laid aside.” 

“T never wish to promise more than I have a moral cer- 
tainty of performing.” 

“We must bear up and make the best of mankind as they 
are, since we cannot have them as we wish.” 

“From thinking, proceeds speaking, thence to acting is 
often but a single step. But how irrevocable and tremen- 
dous.” 

Blueprints of the four ensemble background designs shown 
on these pages can be secured for seventy-fice cents by writ- 
ing DISPLAY WORLD. The blueprints include color sug- 
gestions, as well as relief work. The two single panel de- 
signs are also completed. If you are not familiar with the 
actual construction of the ensemble panels a set of blueprints 


covering construction work and design enlargement can be 
obtained for $4.00. This cost also includes any month’s set 
of four designs. 


A New Trend In Crepe 
Paper Displays 


(Continued from page 22) 

fumes, small wear, jewelry, flowers, boxed goods, etc., the idea 
of a floor need never enter the plan at all. These objects gen- 
erally never come near a floor at all, and the effect is height- 
ened if the base of the window is handled in key with the 
background. This is particularly true of a crepe paper win- 
dow. Nothing is generally more out of scale than to see a 
really fine background design suddenly stop at the base of the 
window while the base, which is every bit as much in the 
range of vision, assumes a tone of one color. While this 
piece of information may seem decidedly strange and unusual, 
it is nevertheless true and a little experimenting will con- 
vince you of it. We would hardly suggest continuing all of 
the background effect across the base, but cketch No. 1 will 
show how this might be handled. 
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FRINK 


Ba unretouched pho- 
tographs showing day illumi- 








nation (above) and night 
illumination (below) of Co- 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 
Columbus, Ohio — Richards, 
McCarty & Bulford, Archi- 
tects. Night illumination de- 
signed and installed by Frink. 


23-10 Bridge Plaza South 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


ILLUMINATION 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 








The New HipHi Fairy 
Forms fit an 8% stock- 
ing perfectly. 22 inches 
high and 19% inches 
around the top 











Price, $12.00 a_ pair. 











Introducing the 


HIP HI 


For displaying long length hosiery 


UST the thing you need . . . this new form for displaying the full 

beauty of long length hosiery. 32 inches from top to toe. Moulded 

of flesh tinted Fairylite to match the beauty of a well-formed foot and 

leg. The weighted toe of HipHi keeps the form balanced upright with- 

out supports of any kind. Order a few pairs from your jobber, or write 

for free booklet describing eight additional Fairy Forms for displaying 
men’s, women’s, and children’s hosiery. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC., Auburn, N. Y. 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 


Unitep Last Co., Ltp., MoNTREAL, QUE. 
Northampton, England Paris, France Frankfort,Germany Melbourne, Australia 


— Tair 


PROTECTED BY AMERICAN 
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AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
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1847 ROGERS BROS.’ WINDOW 
DISPLAY CONTEST 

The 1847 Rogers Bros.’ window display contest has been 
judged, and forty-two displaymen are richer by prizes totaling 
$1,800. There were three groups of fourteen prizes each. 
These groups were arranged on the basis of the population 
of the city and size of the window installed. First prize in 
each group amounted to $300; second prize, $125; third prize, 
$50; fourth prize $25. In addition there were ten $10 prizes 
awarded in each group. The judges in the contest were, 
Miss Virginia Hamill, noted stylist; Walter C. Krause, The 
Ralph H. Jones Co., and J. T. Chord, editor, DISPLAY 
WORLD. 

Names of the contestants and stores were unknown to the 
judges. All identification marks were covered and photo- 
graphs were only known by number. In each instance the 
judges were unanimous in their decision as to the prize 
winners. The International Silver Co. was very pleased not 
only with the number of windows installed during the period 
of this contest, but were also especially well pleased with the 
unusual character and the very high quality of all displays. 

The prize winners were: 

Class I—(Towns under 50,000 population). First prize, 
Carl W. Mouch, Champaign, IIl.; second prize, C. E. Stone, 
Geo. N. Reynolds Co., Riverside, Calif.; third prize, Eva D. 
Ehmke, Joseph R. Oliver Co., Amsterdam N. Y.; fourth prize, 
H. J. Hoffel, The Kepler Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Class II—(Towns over 50,000 population, window less than 
12 feet long). First prize, Ralph Pfister, MacDougall South- 
wick Co., Seattle, Wash.; second prize, Guy Laidlaw, J. A. 
Foster Co., Providence, R. I.; third prize, Fred Goldner, Mar- 
cus & Goldner, Nashville; Tenn.; fourth prize, J. T. Erskine, 
Davidson Bros. Co., Sioux City. Iowa. 

Class I1I—(Towns over 50,000 population, window 12 feet 
long or over). First prize, G. J. Kessler, Mermod & Jaccard 
Jewelry Co., St. Louis, Mo.; second prize, A: J. Roeder, Wm. 
H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; third prize, R. J. Marimon, 
The Higbee Co., Cleveland, Ohio; fourth prize, J. B. McCann, 
S. Kann Sons Co., Washington, D. C. 

The following received $10 awards: Vernon C. Kummer, 
Joe Goldman, Inc., West Allis, Mich.; W. D. Basinger, 
Basinger’s Jewelry Store, Lima, Ohio; C. L. Fuller, Ionia, 
Mich.; E. J. Hadovec, Edward George & Co., San Pedro, 
Calif.; E. P. Lavin, Yowell-Drew Co., Orlando, Fla.; H. A. 
Bell, The Broadway, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; Kenneth 
Goodwin, Sage-Allen & Co., 898 Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn.; Maurice W. Haynes, Duncan & Goodell Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; M. H. Luber, The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; C. E. Tingey, Eastern Outfitting Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Al Gartner, Helzberg’s Diamond Shop, Wichita, Kan. ; 
T. Figgemeier, Innes Dry Goods Co., Wichita, Kan.; S. M. 
Selinger, Selinger’s, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. L. M. Reincke, 
R. Reincke, Denver, Colo.; C. W. Yuchartz, The Jewel Box, 
Detroit, Mich.; Bert Arrasmith, Arrasmith Jewelry Co., 
Macomb, IIl.; Cecil W. Evans, White Bros Co., Baton Rouge, 
La.: R. C. Baker, R. G. & H. H. Baker, Port Huron, Mich.; 
L. W. Moon, Moon Jewelry Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; L. E. 
Summerton, Davis Jewelry Co., Richmond, Ind.; Carl H. 
Shank, Stix-Baer & Fuller Co. St. Louis, Mo.; Harry 
Schoenlaub, The Alms & Doepke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Ralph 
Pfister, MacDougall Southwick Co., Seattle, Wash.; Harold 
H. Benson, The Leader, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; J. C. La- 
Viere, Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J.; Mrs. K. Stewart, A. F. 
Edwards, Inc., Oakland, Calif.; Lester W. Stiles, True 
Brothers, Inc., Springfield, Mass.; Hilda Schaeffer. J. L. 
Schaeffer, Montgomery, Ala.; Max Strasburg, Strasburg’s, 
Hollywood, Calif.; J. E. Robinson, J. M. McEntee & Sons, 
Tulsa, Okla. 





SYMBOLISTIC ART IN 
ADVERTISING 

Professor Julius Klinger, the greatest living poster artist, 
arrived in this country from Vienna on November 27. Pro- 
fessor Klinger will be associated in New York with Richard 
Laco, president, Laco Studios, where the most recent origi- 
nals of his modern symbolistic arts will be on exhibition. 
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This will be the second time Professor Klinger has been 
associated with American advertising, previously having come 
at the invitation of a large Detroit advertising agency. 

Prior to his departure from Vienna for his present en- 
gagement in this country, Professor Klinger, interviewed by 
the United Press correspondent, expressed belief that Amer- 
ica today is ripe for symbolistic advertising: 

“The reasons for my belief are,” he said, “first that sym- 
bolistic advertising is cheaper than any other form and 
America is seeking the cheapest possible advertising and 
sales methods in order to meet present business conditions. 

“Second, America is daily coming in closer contact with 
Europe, culturally. Already the advertising men of the 
United States have come to appreciate the value of sym- 
bolistic advertising which is befmg used so extensively on the 
continent. Incidentally, the father of this advertising tech- 
nique is Aubrey Beardsley, of Yellow Book fame. 

“Third, I believe that American advertising is now ready 
to capitalize on the country’s technical progress. 

“Fourth, symbolistic advertising in its simplicity is easily 
understood and therefore has powerful sales force. In fact, 
it is as easy to understand as the American flag, one of the 
greatest art symbols in the world and as such one of the 
greatest advertisements America has as a nation.” 





BOSTON DISPLAY 
MEN’S CLUB 

The regular monthly meeting of the Boston Display Men’s 
Club was held Wednesday evening, November 18, at the Bos- 
ton City Club—the Boston club’s regular headquarters. The 
principle speaker was Nat Webster of the Display Advertis- 
ing Co. Mr. Webster’s talk, pertaining to the display con- 
cerns handling national advertising, opened quite a discus- 
sion which resolved itself into the same old story of trying 
to sell “displays” to the “boss” and placing the display man- 
ager on the same level with the advertising manager. 

The entertainment committee outlined the first steps of 
their New Year’s party which is an annual affair. The annual 
pressure of Christmas displays will prevent a December meet- 
ing of the club. Through the work of one of the club’s mem- 
bers, Frank Taylor, the Boston Club, as a unit, has been 
invited to a dinner to be given by the Boston Advertising 
Club. This looks like a little recognition. 





A MECHANICAL GEORGE 
WASHINGTON DISPLAY 


The General Display 
Works, 145 West Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York 
City, are creating a me- 
chanical display of George 
Washington, which is espe- 
cially suitable for depart- 
ment stores. 

This display will be ready 
in the early part of January. 
Detailed information and 
photographs will be avail- 
able at that time from the 
manufacturers. 





—The illustration 
on the right will 
give the reader an 
opportunity to vis- 
ualize the General 
Display Works’ 
mechanical George 
Washington dis- 
play. It is com- 
plete in every 
detail— 
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What Do You= Know About 


the set-up construction of a window; 
back height; stair-step; mechanical 
symmetry; perspective; group  place- 
ment; opening up a trim; coralling mer- 
chandise groups; height in fixtures; 
height in merchandise; balance; angles; 
the grouping of fixtures; accessory 
groups; merchandise groups; merchan- 
dise units; unit displays; readapting 
displays; merchandise accessories; fix- 
ture accessories; the merchandise mes- 
sage; pricing merchandise; contrast in 
displays; color in displays; photograph- 
ing displays? THEY ARE ALL EX- 
PLAINED IN THE MANUAL. 


+5 Per Copy 


Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


A Combined Text and Reference Book, Complete 

in Text—90,000 Words—More Than 450 Illustra- 

tions—Attractive, De Luxe Cloth Binding—Will 
Prove Its Value on Sight. 


BOOK ORDER BLANK 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find money order for $5.00 for one 
copy of The Window DISPLAY MANUAL, by 
Jack T. Chord. Please ship at once to: 


GNA eb SG ra oe eink ce eae a we wa « sawendd cue wepaneee 
PROIMORE hone cia cing eRe Oe ae aa aae es a eRee ne Uma ON 
COR oa Co olsekivetuscnrde. LN elaoe ae 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER—By adding 
$2.00 to the price of the book, a total of $7.00, we 
will include a _ subscription to DISPLAY 
WORLD, either new, renewal or extention, a 
cash saving of $1.00. 
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What Are You Giving 
Yourself for Christmas? 


It is Christmas time again.... Don’t give up 
the American standard of giving! But, when 
you give things recklessly to left and right, 
remember to give a gift to yourself. The Win- 
dow DISPLAY MANUAL should be your gift. 
For here you have what has been proclaimed by 
many of America’s foremost exponents of win- 
dow display: “A fount of informative, instruc- 
tive and authoritative display material.” 


THE 


WINDOW 
DISPLAY 








What the Display Authorities Say 


Emile Schmide, Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
“You have produced what is in my judgement a 
fount of informative instruction which ought to be in 
the library of everyone either actively engaged in the 
display profession of the novice about to take up his 
life’s work.” 
Clement Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
‘“*“A quick persual was all that was necessary to de- 
termine that this book will find a niche in every dis- 
playman’s library.” 


O. Wallace Davis, H. Batterman Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 


“T acclaim it by far the best and most helpful treas- 
tise yet attempted along this line of endeavor.” 

Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co.— 

“The best book I have seen prepared for educating 
and assisting displaymen.” 


G. A. Smith, National Display Counselor— 
“Chapters 8 to 19, containing the fundamentals of 
display, are worth the price of the book alone.” 


Jerome A. Koerber, Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
“T consider it as the leading contribution ot its 


’ 


kind to the display profession.’ 


Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
“Many old-times could more firmly establish the 
courage of their convictions by a study of its pages.” 


Barret Lyons, Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich.— 

“It provides a point of departure for all of us and 
provides each with a better appreciation of the other’s 
problems.” 
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Felt for Modern 


Displays and Its 
History 


Editor’s Note: This is the fifth and last of the 
series of articles on felt. W. L. Stensgaard and Asso- 
ciates have furnished the material for the modern use 
of felt, while the Western Felt Works, Chicago, have 
furnished the story and illustrations for the history of 
felt. 


ELT’S use as a fabric dates back almost 

to the beginning of civilization. Felt as a 

display material has covered countless win- 

dow floors and backgrounds in the past; 

the present, like the future, finds in felt a material 
that solves many problems. Unlike certain fabrics, 
felt has body and strength to stand up under severe 
strain and wear. Its use in modern displays in the 
form of cut-out letters and delicate grill or design 
work substantiates the faith display creators have 
shown in its durability. Its use in advertising dis- 
plays proves its worth as an inexpensive, practical 
and attractive medium. Today is felt’s “heydey.” 
Its use is almost universal, and its appeal . . . well, its 
appeal is the appeal the individual is capable of 
creating. If you haven’t used felt in your windows 
it must be because you have not recognized in felt a 
practical display medium. But, for every display 
use, there has never been a more versatile material. 


How Felt Is 
Made Today. 

From the crude methods of making felt for the 
simple needs of the Ancients have grown the highly 
modern and scientific processes under which producers 


see: 
Ls anand 
pene 


ALUMINUM PASTE-NO POWDER 
NO DIRT- NO WASTE 
5S TIME TO MIX AND 


IMPROVED 
LONGER LIFE 
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—War-horse with trappings of felt—Persian— 


are enabled to meet the exacting modern requirements 
of art and industry. Today, carefully selected ma- 
terials, specially designed machinery, an expert lab- 
oratory and engineering staff are required. 

Facilities on a large scale keep production cost 
to the point where the finished product may be de- 
livered with economy and uniform quality. However, 
the general principles remain unchanged. 

Wool, after careful sorting is thoroughly cleansed, 
then passed through willowing or picking machines 
which separate the fibres and perpare them for the 
carding process. The material is then blown through 
pipes to the carding machinery where it is auto- 
matically weighed and fed evenly through the ma- 
chines. The carded wool comes from these machines 
in the form of a soft even batt. 

Then follows the hardening process for which the 
batts are prepared by being spread on a long table 
between heavy sheets. To make thin felt one or two 
batts, and for thick felt as many as ten or twelve, 
may be used. The whole is then moistened with a 
spray of water or steam and passed between two 
massive steam-heated cast iron plates which under 
automatic control are vibrated very rapidly. This 
forces the fibres into a tough compact mass. The 
hardened felt is next taken to the Fulling mill where 


—W. L. Stensgaard and Asso- 
ciates designed and produced 
this very interesting and differ- 
ent display for a new aluminum 
paint product. The display is 
a combination of etched alumi- 
num metal strips and felt. The 
illustrations in the panels are 
hand-colored and show the 
various decorative effects that 
can be created with this alumi- 
num. This is the first of a 
series of traveling displays 
being made by W. L. Stens- 
gaard and Associates for this 
company— 
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it receives a heavy sprinkling of soap solution and 
in some cases a solution of acid and water. 
It is then folded or rolled and placed in a box- 
like machine with curved ends and with hammers 
hanging from a shaft. These hammers swing back MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and forth, pushing, pounding and rolling the felt until AND A 
it acquires proper thickness, firmness, length and 
width. HAPPY NEW YEAR 
The felt now passes through a washing machine, 
equipped with heavy rollers and is thoroughly FRO 
cleansed. If the felt is to be finished in a grey or és 
natural color, it goes to the dryer; or if in colors it PERFECT 
goes to the dye house and then to the dryer. The 
finer qualities of felt are passed through a sheering 99 
machine where all loose fibres are cropped from the STROKE 
surface, and then through a steam-heated heavy 
rotary pressing machine, which gives a smooth 







lustrous finish as well as proper thickness. Felts are “To Displaymen and Show Card Writers 
made in a wide range of qualities, and the finer grades everywhere I extend my best wishes for a 
in many beautiful and artistic colors. joyous Christmas and for a New Year of 


greater prosperity and happiness than you 
have ever before enjoyed.” 


Send for My New 1932 Catalog of 
“Perfect Stroke” Brushes and Supplies. 


Ohe House of Pertect Stroke Brushes and Suppli 
126 TOI30 E.THIRDST. DAYTON, OHIO. 

















—Arrow-proof jerkin of felt worn by Roman soldiers— 


The production of felts of uniform standard quali- 
ties to meet satisfactorily the exacting requirements 
of modern business, demands meticulous care in 
supervision and operation, notwithstanding the fact 
that the machinery used is largely automatic. Much 









of the machinery used by the Western Felt W orks for Decocative  Giise.- Vat 
making and cutting felt is designed and made in their ances put life and snap 
: in this modern show win- 
own shops. dow on State Street, Chi- 
= : i cago. Note how it also 
The engineers and laboratory experts of the West- beautifies and increases 
ss ¥ : . the efficiency of lighti 
ern Felt Works are at the disposal of the public for a 
advice or assistance in the use of felt for any purpose. Why not send for our 
TI ? , f 1 | d 1 t a ti free illustrations today. 
1is service may freely be commanded at-any time. 
ry ’ “ RAWSON & EVANS 
COMPANY 


Can ...Or, Can’t This Display 700 Washington Blvd. 
Be Installed? 


(Continued from page 19) eon cra eer 
much would twelve pieces of paper cost. It should 


not take twelve pieces, yet, we will be very liberal. If a | Watch for the 


frame-work of light lumber is used for the background 


construction the background can be as high or as low as re- | 
quired ; we will say the background is six feet high. Where | NINTH A NNI IAL 
plain panels are suggested no lumber will be required, but 
were a complete frame to be built including not just the face \ ] W 
of the panels but back supports as well—back supports would | D I S r L A * R E I E | 
not be necessary other than where wall case effects are repro- 
duced—175 feet of 1xl-inch lumber would be sufficient. How January Issue 

| 

} 

| 








much would that cost, taking into consideration the fact that Out January 15 
it could be used over and over again? 

Have you given the installation a thought? If you could 
find time to build the various panels and cover them with It Will Be Replete With Display Information from 
crepe paper before leaving for location how much time 
would it take to lay a floor, fasten seven panels in place, make 
a curtain of tubing and merchandise the trim? 


America’s Greatest Authorities. 
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From The 
Field 


PANHANDLE-PLAINS DISPLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 

Down in Texas, the “Lone Star” State, a new display 
service company has been born. It first saw the light of day 
in Amarillo, and, like its name, “Panhandle-Plains Display 
Service, Inc.,” it serves the panhandle-plains of Texas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico. Branches are maintained in Pampa 
and Lubbock, Texas, and Roswell, N. M. J. H. Bethell heads 
the new company, and in writing of their activities, says: 

“In servicing the ‘Panhandle’ territory we are using the 
latest methods of display checking systems. We employ the 
“photo-checking” system; a signed contract from the mer- 
chant; also a new system of checking the stock of merchan- 
dise the merchant has at the time the display is installed. In 
this merchandise ‘check-up’ a report is sent to the advertiser 
which gives him the benefit of knowing the size stock the 
merchant with whom he is spending his advertising dollar 
has. We also plan a new service for our clients, this service 
being an interior display of the merchandise being shown in 
the window. 





PENINSULA WINDOW 
DISPLAY SERVICE 

The Kalamazoo Window Display Service, located in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., will, after January 1, 1932, be known as 
the Peninsula Window Display Service. 

This display and installation organization was established 
two years ago. It is under the management of J. W. Weessies. 
It was first a local service only, then extended its boun- 
daries to southwestern Michigan and now the entire state. 
For a service in Michigan remember the new name, Penin- 
sula Window Display Service, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


JAYHAWK DISPLAY 
SERVICE 

Wouldn't you have liked to be in Lawrence, Kan., to see 
the Jayhawk tie a knot in that Missouri Tiger’s tail? Twenty 
thousand visitors saw that game. And, the Jawhawk Display 
Service had Chesterfield displays in every drug store window 
in town so that the visitors would be reminded of this fine 
cigarette. From this one game at the Kansas University, 
Liggett and Myers received excellent publicity. The Jay- 
hawk Display Service expects to call on the fraternity houses 
with the new Medi-Salt this month for the purpose of intro- 
ducing that fine new product to the student body. 


PENNINGTON-SCOTT DISPLAY 
SERVICE 

October and November were busy months for the Pen- 
nington-Scott Display Service, Birmingham, Ala. Many new 
contracts were secured which called for displays of the fol- 
lowing manufacturers’ products: American Tobacco Co., 
Plough, Inc., Squibb’s, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Russell 
McPhail Candy Co., Norris Candy Co., Kolynos Co., Coca- 
Cola. The installation of these displays were worked out of 
3irmingham by Pennington-Scott trimmers, and covered the 
entire state of Alabama, with the exception of the extreme 
southern portion, and a section in northeast Mississippi. 








DISPLAY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE L. A. DRUG CO. 

Just a speck of news. The old “Ladco” display service 
“ain’t no mo’.” This organization was formerly sponsored by 
the L. A. Drug Co., of Los Angeles, the U. R. E. chain of 
Southern California. The manager, D. C. Overspeck, has 
resigned his connections which have been taken over by 
Charles E. Bender and Wm. J. Rogers. 

Mr. Bender was formerly in the east working with the 
Johnson & Hill Co. of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., and other 
- department stores in central Wisconsin. Mr. Rogers gained 
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his experience through the Sun and Owl Drug stores of Los 
Angeles; later managing his own display service which cov- 
ered downtown Los Angeles and neighboring suburbs. Both 
Mr. Bender and Rogers are thoroughly experienced in drug 
store trimming. They are meeting with unusual success in 
the placement of high class displays in the better stores . 

pleasing the store manager or merchant and manufacture. 





BURMAN MANAGER OF W. P. YORK’S 
NEW YORK OFFICE 

Carl M. Burman has been appointed manager of the 
recently-opened New York office of W. P. York, Inc., pro- 
ducers of advertising displays. Mr. Burman has been asso- 
ciated with the profession for several years. 





Design Principles For 
Displaymen 


(Continued from page 17) 

two equal parts forming root two in orders of succession or 
lesser magnitude. The diagonal of root two is the length 
of root there (J). 

Root three is a rectangle which can be divided into three 
equal parts—each one of the three parts forming a root three 
in order of succession, or form of lesser magnitude. The 
diagonal of root three is the length of root four (J). 

Root four is a rectable which can be divided into four 
parts, each one of the four parts forming root four in order 
of succession or form of lesser magnitude (K). 

Root five is a rectangle which can be divided into five 
equal parts, each one of the five parts forming root five in 
order of succession, or form of lesser magnitude. A percul- 
iarity of root five is that an upright ideal human figure may 
be drawn upon it (L). 
































Last, but not the least of the six, is the whirling square 
root. This root is found by taking half of a square, drawing 
diagonal across this half and adding this half to the width 
of the square. A root five contains two whirling square roots 
and a square. The whirling square is the form of the logari- 
thmic curve, which is directly based on nature’s growth and 
leaf distribution (M). 

We now wish to know nature’s way of making this rhy- 
thmic curve, which is well recognized in the scientific world, 
and is called logarithmic curve (N). Many scientists have 
studied this phase of nature’s laws, but the displayman is not 
interested in knowing the mathematical side of it, but simply 
how to produce it. This curve can be drawn outside of an 
oblong or square, but for our present need we will draw it 
within shape. We can reproduce this in any root. Author- 
ities agree that all roots should partake of this flowing rhy- 
thmic form. In fact there is no curve in Greek formal art 
which may not simply, rapidly, and accurately be drawn 
with a compass, and when so drawn the curves will possess 
a definite relationship, one to the other. 

In the next article, the writer will demonstrate how to 
secure the points of interest, and how to use the six lines of 
direction in planning layouts for settings and merchandise. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 
distributing and window displays. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BOISE, SOUTHWEST IDAHO~—J. A. Wright, P. O. Box 1292. 





BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 186 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ window displays. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE and WESTERN NEW YORK— 
Dependable Installation Service. National Window Display Service, 
Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 


BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, SYRACUSE, ALBANY, POUGHKEEP- 
SIE, UTICA, BINGHAMTON, ERIE, PA., and smaller intermediate 
cities and towns. WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE, INC., 378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Pres. 








CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





CINCINNATI, OH10—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 








CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—National Displays, Inc., 29 Kentucky Ave. 
WE FURNISH PHOTOGRAPH OF EACH INSTALLATION. 





LEXINGTON, KY.—Cropper Display Service. Oldest and Best. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E. Broadway. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan, Inc. The only organized window 
advertising service in the State of Wisconsin—nationally recognized 
as leaders. Write for our book, ‘The Firing Point.’ 








NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 


DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 
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NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
*Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEBRASKA.—Davison Display Service, Inc. Lincoln office, 423 
S. Eleventh St., Paul C. Davison, Mgr.. Omaha office, 338 LeFlang 
Bldg., R. J. Obink, Mgr. “Photo Checking System.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge. l.ake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, I.a. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monrve and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


. R. Wilson, Manzger 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. C. Branches at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
16443 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service. 
101 Commerce Bidg., Lobby. The only service covering Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 








BE REPRESENTED IN 
THIS DIRECTORY 


Responsible local display services are invited to arrange 
for the listing of their companies in this directory. It provides 
a very effective contact with users of window display installa- 
tions. The cost is very low, only $3.50 per line per year. For 
example, a three-line listing will cost only $10.50 for a full 
year’s service. One-inch display ads cost $5.00 per month on 
annual contract, payable semi-annually in advance—$30.00 with 
order. Let us have order for your listing or ad to begin with 
the next issue. 
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QUINTRELL HEADS DAYTON DISPLAY 
COMMITTEE IN CHEST DRIVE 

More than 100 windows in downtown Dayton, including 
those in vacant store rooms, were decorated in connection 
with the Community Chest drive. This splendid cooperation 
on the part of Dayton displaymen was headed by Everett 
W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co., who was assisted by a 
committee composed of the following men: Charles Hageman, 
Hageman Boot Shop; R. E. Hueston, Adler & Childs ; Claude 
Gehring, Rike’s; Richard L. Meyer, Metropolitan Co., and 
C. T. Hamm, Thal’s Fashion. 

Every show window in the downtown district was trimmed 
with material furnished by the thirty-four agencies supported 
by the Chest. In that connection 500 posters depicting the 
idea of helping to put across unemployment aid were used. 
The displaymen were assisted in this gigantic task by Perle 
Whitehead, Boy Scout executive, and Brooks Harmon, execu- 
tive secretary, Retail Merchants’ Association, who super- 
vised the distribution of supplies by use of trucks furnished 
by the Salvation Army. 

The American Window Cleaning Company was another 
Dayton organization to join in the campaign of mutual help- 
fulness. That concern placed its entire personnel at the 
disposal of the Community Chest and the Daytoa Display- 
men’s Club, washing and placing in order every show window 
scheduled for displays. 


Window That Bring Them 
Into the Store 


(Continued from page 14) 
sixth, the fixture room space; seventh, losses to broken or 
faded merchandise. 

Let us take the one item of rent for window space. 
When a merchant rents a store he is charged so much 
for each front foot of space. According to Sommers’ depth 
table, the first seven feet of that space is worth 19% per cent 
of the entire ground value of the lot. This means that, 
whether the merchant knows it or not, he is paying 19% per 
cent of his total street floor rent for his windows. Corners 
have additional value. The merchant knows the show window 
is one investment -he has to make whether he wants to or not. 

If he decides to stay out of the newspapers, he doesn’t 
have to pay the newspapers a cent. But if he leaves his 
window empty, he still has to pay the landlord 19% per cent 
of his total street floor rent for the window space. This is 
one cost that cannot be ignored, and if he fills his windows 
with unattractive displays of unwanted merchandise it is 
going to cost him three times as much. The show window 
is the most costly advertising the merchant has, unless it is 
properly used. If the show window is handled properly, it 
be comes one of the greatest selling forces of the merchant. 

One day in San Francisco two women were talking on the 
street car in the seat behind me. One of them said: “You 
know, I have always felt I did not want to be seen in a 
store on Market Street, but since times have been so bad I 
find that I have to make our money go as far as I can. I 
look into the show windows more now than ever before, and 
the department stores on Market Street are the ones that 
have the real values in their windows.” 

There are two schools of thought regarding the use of 
the show window. First, there is the school that believes the 
window ought to sell merchandise; second, there is the school 
that believes the window ought to be, above all things, beau- 
tiful—the kind that makes people wish they could buy better 
things. Personally, I am primarily interested in the kind of 
windows that sell merchandise. I like windows that bring 
people into the store to ask for definite articles. 

For a long time buyers and merchants had the wrong 
idea as to how the show window does its merchandising. 
Some of them still have the wrong idea. They thought it 
was useless to put merchandise that was moving into the 
window. They said, “That will sell anyway. It does not 
need advertising. What we want our windows to do is to 
help work off some of those things that are not going so well.” 
Now, this idea sounds all right, but one trouble with it is 
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that windows of that kind never convert slow rovers into fast 
sellers. Windows filled with unwanted merchandise keep 
people out of your store. If they don’t see what they want in 
your windows they suppose you haven't got it, and they go 
somewhere else. Merchants used to be optimistic enough to 
believe that a good window displayman could take unattrac- 
tive, unwanted merchandise and make it look so nice that the 
public would buy it anyway. But we window displaymen 
admit that that is something which even we cannot do. The 
surest way to keep people out of your store is to show them 
unwanted merchandise, and the surest way to get them into 
your store is to make attractive displays of what they want. 

The man who wants a $35.00 suit is not likely to go into 
the store that displays only $75.00 suits in its windows. And 
you will find the same is true of women—they want fashion- 
able merchandise, but they must have the price that fits their 
pocketbook. It would be a fine thing if we knew the pur- 
chasing power of the people who pass our windows. It 
certainly would pay to look over your sales slips and find 
out which are the best price lines. In our store, and no doubt 
in most others, the buyer makes out a best-seller report every 
day. These reports are sent to the merchandise manager, 
also to the sales manager and to the display manager. Then 
we follow through and make displays of what the people are 
buying. 

One of the most obvious points about fast moving mer- 
chandise is that they are always in fashion. That is one thing 
that every man and every woman demands. They will not 
buy things that are out of style. I know of a store that re- 
fused to take its mark-downs, and, as a result, accumulated 
a lot of old-style merchandise, and when they were going 
out of business, as such stores generally do, they couldn't sell 
$39.00 dresses for $3.00, because they were out of style. 

Fast moving merchandise is merchandise that is in the 
height of fashion. Another obvious point about fast moving 
merchandise is that it is moderately priced and in season. 
Some may say that it is not true economy for the public to 
buy the lower priced goods—that they get more real value for 
their dollar from high-priced suits, high-priced coats, silks, 
shoes, etc. This contention may be correct, but the fact re- 
mains that fast moving merchandise is always moderately 
priced. This may not be as it should be, but it is as it actually 
is. | am not saying that a store should not carry high quality 
merchandise; they should, but the best time to display such 
merchandise is at the beginning of the season, like Easter or 
fall. We must remember that high-priced merchandise is not 
fast moving merchandise, and it will not bring people into 
the store to ask for definite articles. 

Another important point about fast selling merchandise 
is that it is artistic merchandise. In the past few years there 
kas been a decided swing for things that are in good taste. 
Appreciation for the beautiful is growing more noticeable 
each year. The worth while people of the community are 
the ones on whom you depend for your worth while trade. 

With these times of depression, more thinking must be 
put into the planning of the window display. If we trim our 
windows the same as we have been doing for the past ten 
years, we are not going to advance. Business cannot advance: 
in our stores unless we have attractive displays of the most 
wanted, fashionable, moderately priced and artistic mer- 
chandise in our windows. 

Display is the greatest selling force that there is. There 
can be no question about the sales power of attractive win- 
dow and interior displays. If anyone doubts it, let him check 
over the articles he has bought for his home. Let him check 
over his clothes and his wife’s wardrobe. Displaymen are 
specialists in selling to the masses, and your responsibility 
and my responsibility is to bring more people into our stores 
and make them ask for definite articles of merchandise. 
Attractive displays, displays that show the possibilities and 
uses of fast moving, fashionable, moderately priced and artis- 
tic merchandise, will do it. That is what is being done all 
over the country by those who are genuinely display sales- 
minded. 

(From an address delivered by Mr. Scharinghausen at the 
thirty-fourth annual I. A. D. M. convention.) 
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Display Guild Announces 
Its Functions 


P°O® the past several months there has been considerable in- 
terest among all factors in the display field relative to The 
Display Guild, Inc., Chicago, but no announcements were 
forthcoming because plans had not reached the stage where 
public announcement was deemed advisable. It is now dis- 
closed that this organization is a subsidiary of United 
Printers and Publishers, Inc., a holding company, with execu- 
tive offices in Chicago, other subsidiary units being the 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co., W. P. York, Inc., Rust Craft Co., 
Gerlach-Barklow Co., as well as others from coast to coast. 
The following report is taken from a communication re- 
ceived under the signature of Albert L. Block, president of 
Display Guild, Inc.: 

“The Display Guild, Inc., was formed as a result of, and 
around, a series of personal views of mine—gained through 
many years’ experience and service to national advertisers 
in the displays and dealer-helps field. It was organized with 
the express intent of making advertisers’ dollars go much 
farther, letting them know their position in the minds of 
their dealers insofar as displays and dealer-helps are con- 
cerned, giving them a true picture of what happens to their 
material—thus making it possible for them to know, in place 
of guess, what quantity and what kind of displays and dealer- 
helps they should use and when and how they may most 
profitably put them to use. 

“Tn short, The Display Guild was originated to insert 
‘know’ where heretofore it has largely been a matter of 
‘guess.’ 

“Before proceeding into more detailed explanation, let me 
outline the fundamental divisions of The Display Guild: 

“1. Of course, a sales department comprised of a number 
of experienced display contact individuals, changing in num- 
ber when it is found most feasible to increase this personnel. 
Primarily, we started with four—contact men who know The 
Guild and its motives. 

“2. A department, national in scope and consisting of 
two hundred and twenty-three individuals, fully experienced 
in selling to the dealer, equipped to investigate every phase 
of displays and dealer-helps and their uses—including survey 
and research. 

“3. Production departments, averaging more than four 
hundred individuals throughout the year. 

“4. And distribution and installation divisions now cover- 
ing the entire United States and portions of Canada. 

“Can you see, now, why it was impractical to give this 
full explanation to the advertising fraternity sooner—prior 
to that time when I had ascertained, quite definitely, that we 
have no competition and that to form such a competitive 
organization under existing conditions would be to consume 
millions in money and months—perhaps years—in time? 

“Throughout these lines you'll find, in places, the word ‘T’ 
in place of one possibly more desirable, ‘We’. Consider this 
not as an indication of egotism, but rather as an expression, 
verbally, that I want to get across that this entire organiza- 
tion has been based upon my own dreams and plans, brought 
into reality. No part of its foundation, functions, or opera- 
tions—except the actual production of displays—has been 
applied from any other source. 

“I’m going to give you those details you'll be interested 
in—so that you may know the entire ‘set-up’ is absolutely 
different, that ultimate results are different, that we are doing 
everything that has been done plus many things that should 
have been, but never were, done. See for yourself, then, that 
the whole picture has—as a basic foundation—common sense 
(pure ‘horse sense’), experience, personnel and_ sufficient 
capital to put it across faithfully and profitably for the ad- 
vertiser and his agency, and satisfactorily for ourselves. 

“Bear in mind that displays and dealer-helps have been 
sold in quantity for more than a quarter century—yet seldom, 
if ever, merchandised to the dealers; always wastefully sold 
.(Continued on page 45) 
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Each Fisher Window 
Display !s Backed By 


20 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Each window display Fisher installs is 
trimmed and installed in the best pos- 
sible manner aimed at producing maxi- 
mum sales for your product. Each win- 
dow display is planned and supervised 
by trained brains with 20 years’ expe- 


rience in window display installation 
work. 


No small wonder that Fisher installed 
windows produce the sales results they 
do. No small wonder that they are used 
by leading manufacturers . . . national 
advertisers. 


If you are eager to increase your sales 
in Metropolitan Chicago, learn about 
our complete service. Find out about 
our photo check-up system which pro- 
vides you with absolute proof that your 
window displays have been installed 

. installed effectively to create sales. 


Write today for full information. 


i PBB, 


Fisher Display Service, Inc. 


553 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Patents for 
Display 


By RAY BELMONT WHITMAN 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, conducted 
by our Patent Editor, Ray Belmont Whitman, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City, keeps us advised of the latest 
patented inventions each month in the field of advertis- 
ing display. He offers to the readers of DISPLAY 
WORLD personal advice without obligation on any 
subject connected with patents, trademarks, designs or 
copyrights. All inquiries should be addressed to 
“Patent Editor,” care of DISPLAY WORLD. 


ITH the continuation of the Patent Department, 
there is the “Question and Answer” service, which 
already has been taken advantage of by a number 
of readers. Those who have not as yet availed 

themselves of this service, which is free, are earnestly urged 
to do so if they are contemplating the perfection of an inven- 
tion, or the application for a patent. 

The history of many inventors and their projects serves 
to bring out the lamentable fact that many a dollar of pre- 
cious capital and many a month of wasted labor could have 
been saved, had the inventor only taken the pains to obtain 
more information in regard to the device he was working 
upon, or in regard to the efforts which others might already 
have put forth upon the same or a similar device, or in re- 
gard to the procedure necessary to obtain a patent for it, or 
in regard to the market for the device after it was perfected. 
So, if this department can be of assistance to you, you are 
most cordially invited to call upon it. If a personal answer 
is desired a stamp should be enclosed with the inquiry, other- 
wise the question and its answer will appear in this section 
in the first available issue. Write on one side of the paper 
only, giving full name, address and business connection. Only 
your initials will be published if you so request it. 


The Patentability 
Search. 

Although, as the next step, it is usually desirable to have 
your attorney immediately prepare and file your application 
for patent on your invention, it sometimes saves expense to 
instruct him to have a thorough search made through all the 
issued patents in the class of your invention, to determine its 
extent of patentability. For you are entitled to a patent only 
on what is really new. And it is often amazing how much 
is old among patents that is yet apparently novel because 
never put on the market. 

The cost of such a preliminary patentability search is 
usually from ten to twenty-five dollars. It is never quite 
complete, since it does not include (because too costly) a 
search among foreign patents, which may also be cited by 
the Examiner against the allowance of a patent. Neither 
does it include pending applications, which are always re- 
tained in secrecy, and are only examinable after your appli- 
cation has been filed, and then only by the Examiner in his 
final search for prospective interferences. 

Notwithstanding, a patentability search conscientiously 
made and reported to the inventor by a reputable attorney, 
will, in most cases where little or no patent protection of 
value is possible, bring that fact out, and so save the in- 
ventor the needless greater expense of filing the application 
for patent. In such instances, the attorney will explain in 
detail the nature of the prior patents found, and just why 
and to what extent they will limit you in getting a good 
patent, so you can decide for yourself whether or not you 
want to proceed, in spite of such prior art. 
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Even Weak Patents Are 
Sometimes Profitable. 

It is sometimes wise to take out a patent, even if you know 
it’s going to be a weak one; since any patent may be said to 
have, besides its real or protecting value, also both an adver- 
tising value, and a restraining value. Its advertising value is 
its effect, from an advertising viewpoint, on the public mind, 
which dignifies and elevates the importance of an invention 
which is patented, by virtue of its having passed a certain 
government test, the exact nature of which is little known to 
the public, and its value often over-estimated. And its re- 
straining value is the presumption of validity and strength 
assumed to be in every issued patent, rightfully or wrongfully, 
by this same unlearned public.’ For if a patent, no matter 
how weak, frightens a competitor from infringing it because 
ignorant of its weakness, it accomplishes the same purpose in 
that instance as though strong enough to stand up in a court 
contest. In fact, it is astonishing how often shrewd business 
men will contract to pay for the rights under patents which 
are of so little value as to be easily avoided, and so open to 
public use without charge. 


Avoid Misunderstandings 
With Your Attorney. 

If the preliminary search reveals nothing published like 
your invention, or if for some such other reason as the above 
you decide to file an application, you should next have a 
clear understanding with the attorney as to the cost of doing 
the work. It will be fair to both of you if he sets a definite 
sum merely to prepare and file the application (because he 
can gauge that far the extent of his service needed), and an 
additional sum for each amendment which it may later be 
necessary to prepare during the prosecution of the applica- 
tion into a patent. In this way, you have the ultimate cost 
largely in your own hands, and you prevent him from charg- 
ing a too high fee for contingencies which may not happen 
in your case. 


The Cost of a 
Patent. 

The cost of preparing and filing a patent application on a 
simple invention involving not more than one sheet of draw- 
ings, should be in the neighborhood of $150, but it may be 
more or less depending upon the skill and reputation of the 
attorney. This amount includes the government filing fee of 
$25, the draftsman’s charge for the drawing, and the fees and 
other expenses of the attorney. More complicated cases are, 
of course, correspondingly more expensive. And where the 
attorney has to leave his office, as to inspect a machine in 
some shop, he of course must charge you extra for his time 
and traveling expenses. 

The attorney’s charge for each amendment, while the case 
is being “prosecuted” or contested with the Patent Office, 
before allowance, is often about $25, where there are no un- 
usual complications. Sometimes only one amendment is 
necessary in order to get all the protection to which the in- 
ventor is entitled. More frequently, however, two or three 
amendments are made, and in very important cases, espe- 
cially if the invention is at all technical, five or six, or even 
more, may really be necessary. It all depends upon the state 
of the prior art, the thoroughness with which the invention 
has been claimed in the application, and the skill and aggres- 
siveness of the attorney who prosecutes it. 

This is the hardest part of the work, and requires the 
greatest skill. Also, it is usually the part that is badly neg- 
lected, and responsible for the greatest loss of rights to the 
inventor. Therefore, you should here cooperate with your 
attorney in every way, and provide him with sufficient funds 
to do the work properly. 

The definite amounts stated above as being the usual cost 
of a patent, are merely representative, and to help the inven- 
tor gauge in a general way whether he is paying too little or 
too much. And of the two, shun the first as you would the 
plague. Nowhere is the old adage, “You can’t get something 
for nothing,’ more true than in patent service. Trying to 
save a few do!!ars here may mean a loss of thousands later 
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on, through your patent being worthless. The skill of an 
attorney is as vital to an inventor’s success, as a doctor's 
skill in a serious illness may be to his life. 


Cooperating With the 
Attorney. 

The inventor should now take a keen interest in the prepa- 
ration and prosecution of his case. He should possess suffi- 
cient fundamental knowledge of the work to be done to have 
an intelligent appreciation of his attorney's work; know when 
to leave him alone and when, perhaps, to offer some con- 
structive suggestion; and when to tell, in plenty of time to 
correct the situation, if the attorney’s work is not up to stand- 
ard, and ought therefore to be augmented by some other 
counsel, or in extreme cases, substituted for. 

Remember always that the law permits you to substitute 
another attorney at any time. You have merely to consult 
the new attorney, and request him to prepare a new “power 
of attorney” in his favor, so worded that all former powers 
are revoked. You then sign this paper, which he forwards to 
Washington, and the former attorney is notified by the 
Patent Office that he no longer represents you. That is all 
there is to it. 

The inventor should begin by frankly disclosing to his 
counsel every portion of his invention, for the disclosure 
must be complete if the patent is to be valid. If any neces- 
sary part of the invention is omitted from both drawings and 
description when the case is filed, it becomes “new matter,” 
which cannot thereafter be included, resulting either in total 
loss of rights, or at least in needless expense for filing an- 
other application on the omitted part. The more, then, that 
the inventor knows about the attorney's work, the better off 
he is. These following facts should therefore be carefully 
noted. 


The Complete 
Disclosure. 

The attorney first has a drawing made of the invention, 
if it is mechanical in character. This should cover every 
essential detail, as conceived by the inventor. Any attempt 
to limit the disclosure to the part of the inventor’s idea which 
it is thought represents invention may be responsible for 
great loss to the inventor later on. Fortunately, no really 
reputable attorney will risk being a judge in such matters. 
That is solely the function of the Patent Office Examiner. 
The attorney’s is, properly, always constructive, never de- 
structive. And even the Examiner is never properly antag- 
onistic to the inventor’s just rights, but instead resolves all 
doubts in his favor, and aids with constructive suggestions 
when possible. 

Acting upon this idea, then, the skilled attorney wili have 
the draftsman put into the patent drawings every essential 
detail of the invention as conceived by the inventor; for 
later on, it might well happen that some such apparently 
inconsequential detail is the really valuable part of the in- 
vention. 


Questions and 
Answers. 

©. I filed a patent application on my invention 
and afterwards improved it and asked the attorney 
to change the application accordingly. He said this 
could not be done. Please advise regarding this.— 
A. H. D., Raleigh, N. C. 

A. Your attorney was correct. New matter cannot be 
added to an application, as otherwise there would be an end- 
less confusion; inventors would get the benefit of several 
examinations for the one fee and the file would not show a 
proper filing date for all parts of the application. Your only 
recourse is to file an improvement application under a new 
number and date. 

Q. Does the Patent Office guarantee the validity 
of claims in the patents which it issues ?—Leo Gran- 
ger, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Gleaming with a 
delicate tracery 
of gold, one on holly red, and 
one on mistletoe green, we have 
created two new holiday boards. 
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Just now, Christmas boards 
have the call. They are our 
leaders and we are sure you 
will like them. 


Please remember, though, that 
Xmas Red and Xmas Green 
are part of the fine Crescent 
Brand line on which you de- 
pend day after day through all 
the year. 
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CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
Gi a 37 
666 WAIHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO 








The F'ountain Air Brush 


The World’s Standard Air Brush for Over 40 Years 
Greatest Durability for Show Card and Sign Writers. 


Illustration 3/5 actual size. 













When properly repaired Thayer & 
Chandler Airbrushes are the equal of a 
new Brush—Easy to handle and keep 
in order. 


Thayer & Chandler 


NEW ADDRESS: 910 West Van Buren St. Chicago 




















Wake Up Your Windows! 


Universal Turntables 
STIMULATE INTEREST—INCREASE SALES 
Always the best. Electricity cost less than 50-watt light. Fully 
warranted, fool proof and reliable. Rent on trial; purchase optional, 
if desired. Cash discount. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CoO., 
46 Cornhill BOSTON, MASS. 











LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 


2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 











Use the 
OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
As Your Want Ad Medium 
Costs Only $1.50 Per Inch 
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A. No. The Patent Office merely makes as thorough a 
search as possible and does the best it can with the facilities 
it has on hand to prevent the issue of invalid patents. They 
do a great work as far as their facilities permit but since 
any publication anywhere in the world may be used to prove 
a priority to invalidate a patent they are frequently held 
invalid on such publications as well as on differences of 
opinion by the court and the Patent Office as to what is new 
in the field searched by the latter. Statistics show that pat- 
ents are held valid and infringed in somewhat more than half 
of the total cases adjudicated. 

©. After my patent has issued, is it possible to 
get broader claims in it?—Wm. Tracy, New York, 
me. 

A. Yes. This can sometimes be done by reissuing the 
patent providing the failure to claim the invention properly 
was due to inadvertence, accident, or mistake. There are 
many decisions as to just what constitutes these. Also the 
application for a reissue must be filed within two years of 
the issued date of the patent. 

©. Is there any limit to the number of claims per- 
mitted in one patent?--R. F. E. Newport, R. I. 

A. No. But recently the Patent Office has put into effect 
a rule that for every claim originally filed in a case or finally 
issued in the patent over twenty, an additional filing fee, or 
final fee of $1.00 must be paid. If the applicant, through his 
attorney, files a needlessly large number of claims which do 
not patentably distinguish from one another the Examiner 
may reject the case on the ground of “multiplicity.” Patents 
have issued with as many as 389 claims, although the average 
week in and week out is between six and seven claims. It 
is interesting to note that the average number of claims in 
patents taken out through the offices of most advertising 
attorneys is considerably below the average for all patents 
above, and that the average of patents issued to the Patent 
Attorneys for large corporations is considerably above. For 
instance, the author served one large corporation nearly six 
years, averaging throughout the period twenty-five claims 
per patent on a large number of cases of all kinds, both 
simple and complicated. A large number of claims does not 
always mean greater protection to the inventor, but it often 
does. 


©. A neighbor has offered to back me to financ2 
patenting and marketing my invention providing I 
include his name as co-inventor. Is it all right to do 
this ?—Allan Dagnan, Albany, N. Y. 

A. No. If your neighbor is not in truth a-co-inventor and 
an unfriendly party learns of the arrangement, the patent can 
be declared invalid. You can doubtless satisfy your neigh- 
bor by giving him a 50 per cent interest in the proceeds made 
out of the invention. (Be on guard not to assign outright 
any portion of your title to your patent.) 


©. My employer insists I must assign my patent 
to him on the ground that it was developed on his 
time and the patent filed at his expense. The patent 
is outside his business and has since proven of great 
value and I wonder if the law requires me to do 
this ?—M. Granville, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A. No. The employer may only obtain from you a shop 


right or license to use the invention, unless there has been 
previous specific understandings. 

©. What is the cost of making a patentability 
search on an idea to see if it is patentable?—L. N., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. Only $15.00. Merely send a description and sketch of 
your idea. 

(A) 1,828,808. CHANGEABLE EXHIBITOR. Charles 
H. Kimble, Jr., Spokane, Wash., assignor to C. W. Hill Print- 
ing Co., Spokane, Wash. Filer December 15, 1930. Serial 
No. 502,457. 3 Claims. (Cl. 40—102.) 

1. The combination with a two-piece envelope having 
a closure and fastening means therefor and provided with a 
window and a slot in its front wall, of a strip of flexable 
material folded in a series of leaves one of which is anchored 
to the back wall of the envelope, a pull-tab on the strip passed 
through said slot, and said strip adapted to be pulled through 
said slot for successively displaying leaves back of the 
window. 

(B) 85,286. DISPLAY STAND. James D. Haskins, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed June 9, 1931. Serial No. 40,136. Term 
of patent 3% years. The ornamental design for a display 
stand, as shown and described. 
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(C) 1,827,776. DISPLAY RACK. Earl Leonar Betts, 
Battle Creek, Mich., assignor to United Steel and Wire Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Filed March 9, 1931. Serial No. 521,069. 
7 Claims. (Cl. 211—130.) 


2. In a display rack, the combination of standards and 
connecting cross bars therefor, inclined risers and connecting 
cross bars therefor, truss rods disposed in parallel relation 
to said risers and secured to the rear sides of the riser cross 
bars, a plurality of U-shaped shelf support disposed on said 
risers in forwardly inclined opposed pairs with one arm on 
the front side of the risers and the other between the risers 
and truss rods and secured thereto, and shelves provided with 
arms selectively engageable with said shelf supports. 


(D) 1,827,964. ADVERTISING FOLDER AND DIS- 
PLAY. Nelson E. Amsden, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, as- 
signor to The Kaynee Co., Cleveland, Ohio, a corporation of 
Ohio. Filed March 27, 1931. Serial No. 525,682. 3 Claims. 
(Cl. 46—37.) 


1. An advertising device comprising two rectangular cover 
sections and a series of intermediate folded sections having 
outlines conforming to figurative representations, said inter- 
mediate sections joining said cover sections and having such 
representations on each side so as to present similar appear- 
ances when said device is unfolded in normal or reverse 
order. 
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(E) 1,827,969. ADJUSTABLE DISPLAY RACK. Wil- 
liam L. Calkins, Jr., Freeport, Ill. Filed May 13, 1929. Serial 
No. 362,488. 2 Claims. (Cl. 211—160.) 

1. A display stand comprising a frame having base mem- 
bers, a rack comprising cross members, and extensible side 
members connecting the ends of said cross members, and 
means for supporting the latter at different degrees of angu- 
larity with respect to the former, facing members having 
openings therein arranged to be positioned upon said frame 
to form a continuous surface over said frame, bottom flanges 
positioned at the lower ends of said facing members to form 
a supporting projection, and shelves arranged to be positioned 
one above another on the inclined face of said facing members 
to permit horizontal rows of vertically spaced displays, each 
having at least one tongue attached thereto adapted to be 
inserted in any of said openings, said tongues being shaped 
to support said shelves upon the facing members at any one 
of a plurality of angles, dependent upon the angularity of 
said rack with respect to said base members, to support said 
shelves in a horizontal position. 

(F) 1,828,475. ANIMATED ADVERTISING APPA- 
RATUS. Irving H. Segal, Detroit, Mich. Filed February 24, 
1931. Serial No. 517,767. 6 Claims. (Cl. 40—126.) 

1. The combination of an outdoor flat walled sign board, 
a portable animated advertising unit, and means to detachably 
secure said unit to the front face of said sign board. 








Display Guild Announces 


Its Functions 


(Continued from page 41) 

by producers and purchased by advertisers largely on a basis 
of guesswork. Displays and dealer-helps have always been 
a sort of ‘step-child’ in the advertising portion of the sales 
program. Considering the above facts, it’s not hard to under- 
stand why The Display Guild has made its bow to the ad- 
vertising world in the midst of a general explosition of ac- 
ceptance, both by the advertiser and his agency—for adver- 
tising agencies throughout the country have been just as 
anxious and ready to hear the story of The Display Guild as 
the advertisers themselves. 


“Any further outline, details of the manner in which we 
handle any specific progression of the program indicated here, 
cannot be given at this point due to very good and sound 
reasons: The advertising business, possibly more so that any 
other line, has been replete with such expressions as ‘why, 
we've been doing that for years’; ‘We’re doing the very same 
thing’; and a myriad others. And yet we have still to find 
a single producer, agency, or any individual or group of 
individuals who serve in phases of displays and dealer-helps, 
who are not astounded at the scope of service and activities 
included in the actual, existing functions of The Display 
Guild, Inc.” 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY WINDOW 
DISPLAY CONTEST WINNERS 

From every state in the union came pictures of windows 
entered in the nation-wide dealer window contest of the Jar- 
man Shoe Co. And with each a story—some dealers claim- 
ing that sales increase from 5 to 100 per cent as a result 
of a good window display. Most gratifying to the judges 
was the noticeable increase in entries from the smaller com- 
munities. These pictures indicate a fine growth in merchan- 
dising acumen worthy of the Main Street merchant in the 
larger cities. 

Windows were judged on six points: (1) Stopping value; 
(2) the effective use of merchandise helps; (3) artistic value; 
(4) general arrangement; (5) tie-up with national adver- 
tising; (6) seasonal appropriateness. The prize winners 
were as follows: First prize, $100.00, Harry Welch, Molen 
Brothers, Cordell, Oklahoma City; second prize, $50.00, 
Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston, Dayton, Ohio; third 
prize, $25.00, G. D. Lovett, Ober’s, Lawrence, Kan. 

Though it was impossible for every entry to win one of 
the awards, both the dealers and the Jarman Shoe Company 
know that every dealer profited. The results of this window 
contest are not, necessarily, to be found in the win column, 
but in your own cash drawer. Windows can be made just 
as attractive every week in the year. Keep them fresh 
and sparkling, alive; never let them get “stale” or “die,” for 
that’s when sales “stale” and die,” too. 
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TRIM YOUR XMAS 
WINDOWS WITH THESE 


beautiful Santa Claus cutout displays that 
really attract attention. 

Be the first in your locality to sell or use 
these Santa Claus cutouts, which are pro- 
cessed with genuine oil paint in 5 colors, 
stands 29” high with easel attached. Right 
thumb is slotted, which permits inserting 
of price cards. Retails as low as 50 cents 
each in 100 lots. Other quantities in pro- 
portion. $1.00 will bring actual sample 
postpaid. Special offer made to dealers. 


EMELL 


Room 45, Board of Trade Bldg. 
Louisville, Ky. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 














REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Displaymean, display services, fixture 

salesmen and jobbers who are interested 

in adding some really fast selling num- 

bers to their lines will find it profitable 

to get in touch with us at once. 

THE GREAT CENTRAL NOVELTY CoO., 
236 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WANTED 


Salesmen—Dealers 
Cut-out Numerals. The 
new method of price mark- 
ing. Something new. Sell- 
ing fast. Repeat orders. 
Write today. 


HERALD 


REPRODUCTIONS 
397 Bridge Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Iil. 
Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 


National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago IIl. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
7 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 


Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 


Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Il. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 
— Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
“— L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CARD HOLDERS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


CARVED GLASS 
Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Diamond C Quality Brand, 78 Cliff St., New 
York City. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 


Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 


CORRUGATED CREPE PAPER 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Whiting-Patterson Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY CARD MACHINE 
Reynolds Printasign Corp., 114 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
DISPLAY COUNSEL 
Window Advertisi:g, Inc., 0 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 
Friedland & Levine Bros., Inc., 201 Chrystie St., 
New York City. 
DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

er Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


7. 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 


National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Ci 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

— Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 

exas. 

The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St.. 

Jonesville, Mich. 


Display Fixtures—Wrought Iron 
= Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


DISPLAY FORMS 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


nN. ¥. 
Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
ba Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 


Display Specialties—Wood 
Regent Specialties, Inc., 768 Lyell Ave., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 


FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 


Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Fotty-eighth St. 
New York City. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 89 W. Third 
St., New York City. 

J. J. Wyle & Bros., Inc., 1441 Broadway, New 
York City. 


FELT FOR DISPLAY 


Western Felt Works, 4029 Ogden Ave., Chicago; 
42 E. Twentieth St., New York City. 


FELT LETTERS 


W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 981 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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FORMICA 


The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FURNITURE—SHOW WINDOW 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 


GARMENT RACKS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 


Diamond C Quality Brand, 78 Cliff St., 
York Cit. 
ns ~ gs” ncaa 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 


_ Aurelius Ave., 


New 


° Co., Ine., Auburn, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Jersemann & Wolly, Inc., 140 W. Twenty- 
second St., New York City. 


Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
yr Re L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


~~ ‘= Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 


a hy Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


MANNEQUINS 


Nonpareil Co., 448 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City 


MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blv4., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

General Display — 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 127 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, I11. 

bi: Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., 

ass. 

United Disn'ay Service, 440 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, II. 


MILLINERY HEADS 


Ra'ph A. Freundlich, Inc., 48 E. Twenty-first 
St., New York City. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, II1. 

General Display Works, 145 W. 24th St., 
York City. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, I1l. 


Revere, 


New 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE Decorations 


Armstrong Scenic Studios, 327 W. Forty-third 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 
York City. 


180 Madison Ave., New 


POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 07 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


City. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


Brischograph Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus. 
Ohio. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 
Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Schools—Display Merchandising 
MacLeod Institute, Scientific Display School, 
246 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
Schools—Window Decorating 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., 
cago, Ill 
SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 


Auburn, 


Chi- 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., 
Ne. ¥. 


SHOW CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
~~, L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 


Show Card Printing Outfits 


National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
~, L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Show Case and Counter Reflectors 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 


Art In Bronze Co., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—GLASS 


710 Washington Blvd., 


Inc., 


Rawson & Evans Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS—WOOD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Silk Screen Process Supplies 


Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 
Til. 


SLEEVE FORMS 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., 
125th St., New York City 


SPOT LIGHTS 
Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
TURN TABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 

General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 


VALANCES 
117 W. Thirty-third St., 


217 W. 


Acme Drapery Co., 
New York City. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 

Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


VELOURS 


Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City 

VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 

Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 

VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 


Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 


Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St.. 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


Window Display Installations 


Window Advertising, 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Inc., 


WOOD CARVINGS 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





(Yor Inq-iry Will Receive Better Attention If Yo: Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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; Saeere — | THEY FIGHT FOR WINDOWS 
e IN WORCESTER 
| Index to Advertisements The alleged failure to comply with terms of an agreement 
for use of display windows, is the basis of an equity suit 
~ — oo started in Superior Court, Worcester, Mass., by Marcelle, 
Inc., millinery, against Sol and S. Marcus. The Marcelle 
December, 1931 Page company claims the agreement is part of a lease under which 
both firms were to occupy the same premises and divide the 
use of the show windows. 














Beyer Disniny Service. © oo ce cde ded 
Botanical Decsratine Go). 22.0. 3. 1 VERNON P. ESTES WINS 
: PROMOTION 
BSrISDOW AD WCOs. oh errs eke oo teow oe og anbens 31 : : : 
— “ On September 20, Vernon P. Estes, display and advertis- 

, ; ing manager, The Kewanee Dry Goods Co., Kewanee, IIl., 

Chelsea Botanical Products Co. .................21 was transferred to the K. & S. Department Store in Danville. 
Chicago Cardboard Co...........................48 These two stores are both units of an organization which ‘ 
Chi P 15 operates a number of stores in that section of the country. | 
asta avid Sead aly i eerie ea oa deal oe . The new position is quite an advance for Mr. Estes. He | 
Cmemnatt Display. Service. ........2.4.... 0.60005. 6089 will supervise both the windows and the advertising. ‘ 
Complete Trade Directory....................46, 47 , 


| Who They Are and | 
alte Pe Bo ee... Fk ee What They Say 


Displ ice Di Foc ave soe st Or A asthe 
isplay Service Directory ” (Continued from page 19) 


se . Sketch 5. Little did I dream when I began experimenting 7 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc...............Back Cover with live model draping that this style would return to 
Electric Window Salesman Co...................43 fashion. 
Erisman Adv. Display Co....................... 25 Sketch 6. Pioneering with exterior, holiday decorations ; 
real fir trees, !aurel roping, gigantic beels, candles, Santa, 
: ; reindeer ... I’ve used them all. 
puber Deapiny Serwee....... 05.0.0 6s..e e Sketch 7. Believing that display plays a dominant role in 
ESSE Se omy a Ona 33 modern merchandising, my constant study and knowledge of 


the subject has made my appearance at buyer’s and execu- 
tive’s meetings necessary and my suggestions welcome. 








: ; . 
Ssenernt TART 0.. «+ 55> ese eee se Sketch 8. I am modest in admitting 1 have won over sixty 
awards for display excellence. 
international: Repister: 460;.2 <2. 6. Roe nc be 2 
Koester School.................Inside Back Cover 
Ppons 6c too, Mitds) Wide. eco risk sane 
baie: SP Sheiniasan ) sos oink ewes eee 43 
Lgyihs- a 150, Sp. Li Oho keene Le 
MiagnewW Te SPOBIENS os cs ae ee 
Messmore & Damon, Inc..............Front Cover 
ROMNOO STS BOER 9.2 Re ein See tea a tied 
— —One group of backgrounds for 
National Card, Mat & Board Co................31 “Q’Donnell” fall displays consisted of 
Se ates on Os bec awn he nee cava eee 21 center panels of felt-covered corruga- 
tion, flanked with angular panels cov- 
ered with silk moire— 
(Sid Mange Monte Ge. 2. eterna ba. eee on coe ‘ ; : 5 
; wis “= inde i Sketch 9. My chief hobby is my profession .. . articles 
Onli-Wa Fixture Co............................ 25 on display. Perhaps you recall: “Window Reflects Eight \ 
Opportunity -xchance. ..... ..2.6.5..6 6 oees cee es 45 Decades,” “Men’s Wear Needs Manish Backs,” “Screens for 
Jewelry Promotion,’ “How We Display Intimate Apparel,” 
oe & Ev - “Dealer Helps That Dealers Gladly Use,” “Solid Color Trims 
oer BVAMS .. 0.20... Gain Popularity,” “What About Your Next Hosiery Trim?” 
“This Time the Birthday Cake Was Real,” “Companionate 
Schack Artificial Flower Co... ..............2.... 45 Display the New Order,” “Hold It in the Store,” “Purple Felt 
a Ma cc Ohi etree: ae 33 and Silver Metallics,” “1930 ... What Will It Bring?” and 
, “Fashion Knowledge.” 
Standard Fixture Co................5.0.0....6+. 91 Here at Sisson Brothers-Welden Co., where I have di- 
: rected the display work for the past ten years, I have con- 
Peer Te SRE, isis s Sian sengierones 43 tinually tried to incorporate the following idea in my display 
work: “Displays, at all times, must be attractive ... attrac- 
WSUBT RTP MOG. ie onion «eae ces Seen tive to the extent that they are capable of performing their 
Westinghouse Lamp Co......... a a ee real job, that of selling merchandise.” Let the display direc- 


ee ‘ tor who wishes to progress do more than plan windows. A 
Window Display Manual........................ 35 display executive should be a merchandise expert and an A-] 
publicity man. In this capacity he will be of more definite 
value to his organization. 
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KOESTER SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 


will be conducted exclusively by 


ORRESPONDENCE 


We have just completed the last of our new mail instruction in Window Display and 
the revision plates in our mail courses covering Retail Advertising and Card Writing. 








We are, therefore, thoroughly equipped to teach all three subjects by correspondence 
at a decided saving in cost to you. This saving is effected because it will not be necessary 
to spend money for car fare and living expenses for eight weeks in Chicago. 


Because of present business conditions, this form of instruction should appeal to you 
because it will enable you to prepare yourself for a better position at 2 lower cost. It also 
enables you to begin the instruction with a small down payment and small monthly payments. 


Inasmuch as we anticipate most of our students will enroll for the correspondence 
courses, we cannot afford to maintain the large school-room space necessary when we 
conducted personal instruction exclusively. 


We, therefore, have given up our former quarters at 314 S. Franklin Street and will 
conduct the correspondence instruction from our new offices at 367 West Adams St., Chicago. 


New Lower Priees 


3ecause of the economy effected through our new plan of instruction, we are able to 
announce a 10 PER CENT DISCOUNT on all prices contained on the tuition schedule. 


A Year to Complete the Course 


It will take from a year to eighteen months to complete the instruction which means 
that you should start your studies as soon as possible if you expect to take advantage of 
the upturn in business, which should be here by the time you complete the course. 


Write Us Today 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


Instrucion Department of United Publishers, Ine. 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
367 W. Adams Street, Chicago. 


Please send me details on courses checked: 


_] Card Writing |] Window Display (] Advertising 


Notice 


This advertisement is to inform those who 
expected to enter our residence classes in 
Chicago for personal instruction that these 
courses have been discontinued in favor of our 


new correspondence instruction. Therefore, INNES 5 3h eR eh eee Sen OeS aished OE aed ctan ake bee 
do not come to Chicago. 
Write for further information on new POMOSG SSS ES ae ae hc Se a ee ee 
rices and terms. 
P Powis... Se A ee eae OR ee alts ss ara 
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Segal Safety Razor Corporation 


DIVISION SEGAL LOCK & HARDWARE Co. inc. 
TRACE 

quoted: [S=sal| 

270 BROADWAY 


“ : New York,NY. 
A quantity have already Le ae eee 


been distributed and in- 
stalledinretailstoreshow Mrs NaJ-tetghs Vice-Proa.y 


Starr & Borden Avenues, 
Long Island City, J.Y. 


windows, and the results seciiet has 


We take this opportunity of expressing 


" fation for t 
obtained have fully Ree ae eT 


A quantity have already been distributed 
and installed in retail store show windows and the re- 


es ‘i 
m et ‘@) U r ex p e cta tl ‘@) n S. sults obtained have fully met our expectations. 


May we also thank you personally for the 
kind supervision you have given this work for us. 














Yours very truly, 


SEGAL SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 


1” 
ee 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
































Note construction of center- 
piece which is an identical 


EINSON-FREEMAN COLIS: rerroducion of the rez. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


OFFICES AND MANUFACTURING PLANT 


STARR AND BORDEN AVENUES 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


New England Office - 302 PARK SQ. BLDG., BOSTON, MASS 
Western Office - WRIGLEY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container. Licensees for Canada, Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ont., Canada 








